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land, but we will not give you the extra seventeen 
million acres that you claim. If they will not 
agree to this, what isthe consequence ? The bar- 
sain is at an end, of course the constitution fails, 
Tne ordinary grant fails, and she is in a territo- 
rial condition. : oo 
Gentlemen seek to torture thatintoa submission 
of the constitution. Undoubtedly the effect of a 
rejection by the people of Kansas of our proposed 
aieration of their proposition, annuls the whole 
contract; and is not that the case in similar trans- 
actions every day between man and man? You 
make me an offer to sell me a piece of land; you 
say 1 may have it for $10,000 upon two years’ 
time. I say I will give you that, but I want five 
years. You reject the five years; there is no dis- 
hute between us about the price; but the whole 
contract falls. 


the Union on certain terms; and we accept a por- 
tion and reject others. Then if she says, * I will 
not come in under the modified terms,’’ the whole 
contract falls, and that is the way the constitution 
falls, It is a mode, a fair and legitimate mode, an 


irresistible mode, a mode that would exist whether | 


you submitted it or not, because, I say, when you 


varied the contract, even under the Lecompton | 


pill as it went from this House, it was the right of 
Kansas to reject it, and if she had rejected it she 
would have been where this bi!l proposes to place 
her in that contingency, in a territorial condition. 

This objection comes from the opponents of this 
hill; they are sorry that this is one of the results 
of the proposed action. lam not. If it be true 
that the people of Kansas do not like this consti- 
tution, if it be true that those who are in rebellion 
may go to the polls and vote it down, when we 
only submit a proposition fora change of the lands 


the people asked, they may have what reasons for | 


their vote they’please. I do not object to it be- 
cause they may give a vote upon a wrong reason. 
They might have done that under the Senate’s 
bill; they may do that under any bill, for you can- 
not force a State into this Union, you cannot bring 
her in except on terms to which she agrees, an | 
| say that natarally results in all treaties with 
equals, with sovereigns, and with citizens. If 
you make a contract and the other party makes 
a substantial variation, unless that variation is 
agreed to by both, it annuls the whole. That is 


the simple fact about thiscontract. The rejection | 


of the constitution may be one of the consequences 
of it, | know, but it has no double meaning; it is 
not pretended by any friend of the bill, North or 
South, that we submit the constitution. Weac- 


cept the Lecompton constitution as the will of the | 


people of Kansas, and we accept a part of their 
other proposition by which their constitution is 
accompanied, to wit: that she shall have the same 


quantity of lands that Minnesota had; but we re- || 


ject that clause of her proposition by which she 
claims seventeen million acres. 

Now we are told, by the Senator from Illinois, 
and other Senators, that here is a bribe and a 
threat. Our bribe is, striking off seventeen mil- 
lion acres of lands that she asked to come in. 
Our threat is, proposing to leave her, if she re- 


jects our proposition, just as she would be if we | 


had no bill. That is a fair statement of the case. 
Our bribe, I repeat, is, striking out the seventeen 
million acres of land that she demanded, with Le- 
compton. If we had given her the seventeen mil- 
lion acres of land, an unusual and extraordinar 

grant to a State coming into the Union, which 
never had been made before, you and I know, and 
all the country knows, that a clamor would have 
gone up from here to Canada, throughout this 
broad land to the Pacific ocean, ** See, these slave- 
drivers give these people seventeen millions of 
teres of land, this extraordinary grant, to make 


them take slavery in their constitution!”? But we || 
strike it out; we put her prone on the same | 


basis with other States; an now, because we tell 
her that if she does not come in at this time, she 
shall not come until she has the requisite popula- 
ton, it is attempted to be tortured into a threat! 


. . . | 
suppose this idea never would have occurred to | 
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Kansas is treating with us as an | 
. . . | 
equal contracting party; she offers to come into | 
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|| the people in Kansas, or to anybody but persons 


who were hunting for objections. Everybody 
knows that when Kansas is admitted, no matter 
at what time, she will get the same land that other 
States have had. The bill does not prohibit it; 
and, I suppose, it would never be imagined but 
by some politician who was seeking for a pretext, 
when he could not find a reason. 

The Senator from Illinois says that he is will- 
ing to agree to the principle of not allowing a State 
to be admitted until she has ninety-three thou- 
sand people, or a sufficient number for one mem- 
ber, according to the ratio. He voted for it, and 
so did 1; and when, two years ago, I introduced 
a bill to solve this difficulty by bringing her into 
the Union then, I declared, from my seat here, 
that it was a violation of a principle. This is the 
general rule. I supposed the then condition of the 
country made Kansasan exceptional case; I put it 
exclusively on the ground of an exceptional case; 
I was really desirous of pacificating the coun- 

| try on this question. We have labored to do it. 
| The Administration has labored to do it; the Dem- 
ocratic party has labored to do it; but a majority 
of the people of Kansas, it seems, or at least a 
large portion of them, taking their counsels from 
the Opposition, have, even to the extent of refus- 
ing to vote, used all the means in their power to 
prevent it. Well, what do we say now? ‘* We 
| accept your constitution—it is your act; we give 
you the ordinary grant of land; but if you do not 
wish to come in, we remit you to the general 
|| rule’’—that is all. The Senator from Illinois says 
| that general rule is a right rule, and we ought 
never to depart from it. It is one from which Con- 
| gress has not usually departed, and which never 
ought to be departed from, except under extraor- 
d.nary circumstances. As a general rule, it is 
a sound one; but there may be exceptions to all 
rules. When I proposed to depart from it, I 
was acting for Kansas, endeavoring to pacificate 


which was a disturbing and dangerous element, 
out of the politics of the United States. That was 
not agreed to: but Kansas, acting in the spirit of 
that proposition, has presented herself for admis- 
| sion. I say to her I will accept the constitution 
you have made; I will give you the ordinary land 
grants; but I will not allow you to make consti- 
tutions every six months. The conduct of the 
population of Kansas has been such as not at all 
| to increase my estimate of their capacity for self- 
government. It would be sufficient for me, even 
after having voted for it, in 1856, to say now that 
_ the events of the last two years have convinced 
me that she ought not to be admitted as a State. 
|| L apply this remark to ali; I do not apply it to the 
free-State men more than to others. ‘There have 





| that Territory totally to disregard the law. If 
|| one party get a Legislature, they turn everybody 
| else out, no matter which party it is; and a ma- 
jority of one is as good as a unanimous vote. 
‘There seems to be an incapacity in this popula- 
| tion, thrown in there; I admit, under the most 
unfortunate circumstances, to govern themselves; 
and I am free to acknowledge that I shall not re- 
gret if one consequence of this measure shall be 
| to put them back in a territorial condition. 
Then where is the concession by the North? 
None. Neither the Senator from Illinois, nor any 
other person here, denies that the people speak 
finally through a convention. The people of Kan- 
sas have done it. Weaccept the act of thiscon- 
vention; we accept a portion of her proposition for 
lands, and we tell her that we do not accept the 
rest, and we submit to her a modified proposition, 
in place of her proposed contractin regard to lands. 
If, for any reason you please, you refuse to take 
this modification of the contract, whether it be be- 
cause you do not like the Lecompton constitution 
or not, we take it that you do not want to come 
into the Union now. if you refuse to take the 





|| falls, constitution and all. , 
I say, therefore, we do not submit the consti- 


| her, and also endeavoring to take this question, | 


been wars, and tumults, and frauds, and cheat- | 
ngs, and a disposition manifested everywhere in | 


| proposition which we submit to you, the contract 
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tution. One of the necessary consequences of the 
modification of the proposition, however, is, that 
if she votes against it, she is in a territorial con- 
dition, and we require her to stay there exactly 
the time which it 1s conceded all around the Sen- 
ate the general rule would require. To this gen- 
eral rule I have heretofore uniformly adhered, and 
declared my convictions of its propriety. Wesay 
you shall stay as-every other Territory ought to 
aa and not bring two Senators into this body, , 
and one member into the other House, until you 
have a population sufficient under the Federal 
Constitution to entitle you to a Representative 
according to the existing ratio. That is all there 
Is In it, 

The South, then, has made no concessions of 
any sort, and the North has made none, The 
clamor of cramming constitutions down free peo- 
ple’s throats isatan end. Hine lachrynea—hence 
these tears! They wanted the cramming process. 
Although the result everybody knew would be 
the same with the people of Kansas, still it would 
have been a very available argument on the ros- 
trum; butthat is gone. Now, they say, it is true 
itis gone; but it is not gone in the right way. 
That seems to be the objection of the Opposi- 
tion. It is true the people may say we will not 
take this modification; we will not come in unless 
with the seventeen millions; but I can assure my 
friends i will not give them the seventeen million 
acres. We have not seized eagerly at this bait; 
we have not given them this bribe to bring in a 
slave State. If we were disposed to do what we 
are charged with, we have acted the most foolish 
part any sensible men ever did. If we wanted to 
bribe them, we would have stood by Lecompton, 
ordinance, and all, and given them the seventeen 
million acres; but we cut off the ordinance and 
give them only what we have given Minnesota and 
all the other States coming into this free sister- 
hood. Now, I apprehend that but for the com- 
mittals of gentlemen, but for political reasons, but 
for the strength of the coalition looking to the 
other thirty-one States, not to this new sister, but 
to its effect outside of Kansas, there would be very 
little difference between us on this question. We 
cannot alter this constitution if we would. We 
do not wish to take any advantage in this mode 
of submission. Inasmuch as Kansas, instead of 
offering us a simple constitution, proposed other 
terms and conditions, we had to accept them, as 
the Senator from I/linois admits, in their entirety, 
or if we modify them, she has the power to reject 
them. That is all there is in this proposition. 
You did it in Michigan. You did it in Wiscon- 
sin. You did itin lowa. In Iowa you rejected 
her application on the question of boundary, which 
is no stronger than this, because here the point is 
whether Congress, in consideration of the new 
State giving up her power of taxation, the high- 
est power of a sovereign, over the public lands, 
and over those lands you grant to others fora 
brief time, will make a grant of lands such as has 
been made to other States, and give her seventeen 
million acres more to make railroads. I say to 
her, you must release your sovereignty in this re- 
spect; and you have no right to demand of this 
sisterhood of States more lands, more pecuniary 
advantages for releasing this sovereign power, 
than cach of the other eighteen new States that 
have come into the Unionhad. We willgive you 
that and no more. Thus we offer her no bribe. 

So far from holding out to her a threat, we leave 
her just where you would leave her by defeating 
the measure—in a territorial condition; and in a 
territorial condition under the sound principle that 
she ought not to come here unless you can show 
her to be an exceptional case, with less than the 


| number prescribed by the Federal ratio for one 


Representative. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, 1 say that I 
have no reluctance in voting for this proposition. 
I do not vote for it as a compromise or concession, 
but i here state there is in it no concession by the 
North or by the South, but a present settlement, 
firmly based upon a broad, right, ae 
constitutional principle; and as such it not only 
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meets my acquiescence, but my hearty concur- 
rence. 

Mr. HALE. 
Georgia o question: he says it is proposed to 
submit this back to the people of Kansas because 
there is a modification of their land proposition, 
and it is necessary to submit it because it is mod- 
ified. My question is, why the first Senate bill 
did not send it back, for that modified the propo- 
sition equally with this, but still that admitted the 
State without resubmission ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is true; but, as I stated, 
the consequences would have been the same, with 
or without submission. I do not think this sub- 
mission necessary to be putin the bill; but, accord- 
ing to the original Senate bill, without its being 
nominated in the bond, Kansas could reject it, 
as Arkansas and Iowa did. It might have been 
there without objection from me; I thought it was 
proper to put it there; but in the case of Arkan- 
sas, the convention had authorized the Legisla- 
ture to accept a modification of the land terms, 
and hence Congress referred that to the Legisla- 
ture. In the other case it was referred to the peo- 
ple of Lowa, and Lowa rejected it, and made a new 
constitution subsequently. I say that if it was 
not there, the consequences would be the same as 
though it were there; and I should not have ob- 
jected to itif it had been in the original Senate 


bill. The legal consequences would be the same 


whether it was there or not. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Toomps] tells us that the cry of 
cramming the Lecompton constitution down the 
throats of the people of Kansas is atanend. It 
is to go down by another process now. This 
measure is a conglomeration of bribes, of penal- 
ties, and of meditated fraud. Lecompton is not 
to be crammed down now: itis to be bribed down, 
and to be cheated down, and this proposition pro- 
vides for both of these alternatives. It goes tothe 
people of Kansas with a bribe in one hand and a 
penalty in the other; and, if bribes and threats will 
not win, you have provided that fraud shall. 

But the Senator from Georgia starts a new prop- 
osition here to-day, one we shall all give him the 
credit of originating; and that is, that if we had 


I wish to ask the Senator from | 


admitted Kansas into the Union under the Senate | 


Lecompton bill, that we fought over so long, she 
would not have been in the Union aga member 
of this Confederacy, because we did not agree to 
her proposition for seventeen million acres of the 
public lands. Str, why did we not hear of this 
when the question was before the Senate? For 
more than four months we have sat here babbling 
over this Lecompton constitution, and no man in 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, and 
no public press of the country, no public man of 
the country, no human being on God’s earth ever 
dreamed, or ever uttered the dream, that Kansas 


would not be a member of this Union if the bill | 
te admit her under the Lecompton constitution 


should pass. 

Sir, as we were about to take the last vote in 
the Senate upon the bill for the admission of Kan- 
sas, | called the attention of the Senate to the cer- 
tificate of John Calhoun, certifying that the ordi- 
nance claiming these lands was adopted by the 
pears as a part of the constitution. A brief de- 
ate sprang up upon that point. The Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Pucu,] who yesterday addressed 
the Senate for nearly two hours upon matters per- 
taining to the general affairs of Kansas, said, on 
that occasion, that, 

“There has searcely ever been a new State admitted into 
this Union that did not, in its ordinance, claim more public 
lands than Congress ever gave it. I never knew Congress 
to grantitin any care. [tis nota part, it cannot be made 
a part, of the constitution, no matter what Mr. Calhoun cer- 


tfies. That doesnot affect its legal force. It is a question 
of the gilt of the public lands 
admission of Ohio to thisday, ih which a new State has not 
asked more lands than Congress hasgiven. The attempt to 
make & mountain out of this molehill will certainly fail.’ 


The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Benzamiy] 


said that this proposition was only a proposition | 


for a bargain—a proposition made by Kansas for 


a bargain for public lands; that ** this pretended | 
right of taxation had never been yielded by Con- 


gress, and never would be yielded.”” He said: 


** "The idea of one of the States of this Union taxing the 
property of the Government of the United States within its 


limits is one which has been frequently advanced by the | 


new States with a view to extort from Congress an addi- 
bonal graptof land. IN never yet has been conceded, and 
never will.” 


one who claimed that if Kansas was admitted un- 
der the Lecompton constitution, she would have 
the seventeen million acres of public lands. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Green] offered an 
amendment, and it was adopted without divis- 
ion by the Senate; and itexpressed the unanimous 
judgment of this body oat of Congress: 

‘That nothing in this act shall be construed as an assent 
by Congress to any or all of the propositions or claims con- 
tained in the ordinance annexed to said constitution.”’ 


. . . . . | 
Here was a special provision put into the bill, 


that nothing in the act should be deemed or taken 
as an assent to any of the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, and that provision passed by the unani- 
mous voice of the Senate. This was a repudiation 
by the Senate of the claim of any right on the part 
of Kansas to tax the public lands. I declare here 
and now that this pretense that Kansas would not 
be a member of the Confederacy if the original Sen- 
ate bill had passed Congress, is an afterthought. 
It is a doctrine avowed here to-day for a special 
purpose, to have a special effect in the country, 


and there is nota man inthe Senate of the United | 


States, or the Congress of the United States, or 
on the soil of this Republic, who believes there is 
anything in it. It is the merest pretense. 

The proposition that comes to us from the com- 
mittee of conference had its origin with men who 


for four months have sat in council with us here | 


in resisting this attempt of the Administration to 
force the Lecompton constitution through Con- 
gress. It comes from men who were pledged by 
all that binds honorable men to stand by the prop- 
osition made by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky, to vote to sustain that proposition, to resist 
a committee of conference, and to defeat the meas- 
ure for the admission of Kansas into the Union 
under this Lecompton swindle. Sir, we read in 


Holy Writ that ** the ox knoweth his owner, and | 


the ass his master’s crib,’’ and we have had these 
words illustrated in this case. The asses have 
found their master’s crib, and the oxen have rec- 
ognized their owner. This report comes to us 
undera false and lying pretense. Yes, sir, a false 
and lying pretense. There is no controversy in 
regard to the public lands between the Federal 
Government and the Territory of Kansas, none 
whatever. From the adoption of the Lecompton 
constitution by the convention on the 7th of No- 
vember last, up to the framing of this proposition, 
there was not a man in America who believed 
that there was anything in this ordinance but a 
mere proposition for a bargain. Nobody believed 
| the Congress of the United States would accept 
it, and if Congress rejected it, there was an end 
| of it, for Congress has never put, until this prop- 
osition was made, the question in controversy of 


|| the rights of the States to tax the public lands of 


There is no case, from the | 


the United States. It has been settled by the de- 
| cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that the States have no right to tax the property 
of the United States. ‘That principle is almost as 
old as this Government, and yet this well-defined 
and settled principle is now to be submitted to the 
decision of the people of Kansas; a doubt for the 
first time is raised, and this is the basis on which 
you have trumped up this proposition ! 

I have said that this is a proposition to bribe 
the people of Kansas. The Senator from Geor- 
gia tells us that itis no bribe. Now, | say to the 
Senator that it offers a positive and direct bribe 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people 
of Kansas, to come into the Union now under 
the Lecompton constitution. There are eighty 
million acres of land in the Territory of Kansas. 
We have sold none of those lands, or next to none 
of them. Hundreds of thousands of acres of these 
lands have been taken up by actual settlers. Your 
| Government has advertised hundreds of thou- 
| sands of acres to be sold in July next. The best 
| of the lands of the Territory of Kansas have been 

taken up under your preémption laws, but they 
| have not yet been paid for. 

Now, this scheme offers to Kansas, if it comes 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, 
five per cent. of the proceeds of all the lands that 
may be sold. If she comes into the Union be- 
tween now and the Ist day of July next, she has 
five percent. on the proceeds of the immense quan- 


tory. That will amount, I think, to millions of 


| dollars; and that poor Territory, without money, 
ii without means, is offered five per cent. on the 
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tities of the public lands to be sold in that Terri- | 





ril 29, 


| sales of all the public lands if she will come in, 





| the Union with the Lecompton constitutic 
if not, she is to stay out, these lands are to ~ 
sold, and she is to have no five per cent. of tio; 
proceeds. Here is a positive, direct bribe of; : 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of do}! 
for Kansas to come into the Union at once, 
fore her public lands are brought into the cine. 
ket, and sold at all; and yet the Senator from 
Georgia recklessly asserts here in the face of this 
fact, before the Senate and the country, that thors 
is no bribe offered to the people of Kansas to take 
this abhorred constitution. 

That is not all. You are offering this people 
something like four million five hundred thousanj 
acres of land to come into this Union under this 
constitution. In answer to that, we are told tha 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. Cryr. 
TENDEN] made the same proposition. He did 
but his proposition did not stand in.the form of 
a bribe. It applied to the Lecompton constity. 
tion, if they took that; it applied to the new coy. 
stitution to be made, if they took that. It was 
fair, honest proposition, and could have had yy 
effect whatever on the decision of the people. |; 

| was a proposition that came from an honest man, 
and was supported by honest men, and met the 
approbation of honest men. This isa proposition 
putin the form of a bribe, for it is, * have this 
land if you take Lecompton;”’ and if they do not 
take Lecompton, it does not say a word about 
what they shall have when they make another 
constitution, It is a temptation to the public men 
of that Territory to come in now and have the 
control of these public lands, and everybody 
_ knows how anxious men in this country, espe- 
' cially in the new States, are to obtain control over 
immense tracts of public lands. 

Consider, now, sir, the penalties you propose 
to inflict upon these people. Every member of 
| the Senate who has studied the affairs of Kansas, 
knows that there is a sentiment in that Territory, 
approaching unanimity, in favor of coming inwo 
the Union at once. The sentiment of all the peo- 
ple of that Territory is, to come into the Union 
now, to be a member of this Confederacy. Their 
| interests, all they have and all they hope to be, 
prompt them to come into the Union now to share 
its blessings and its benefits. But what do you 
propose here? You give them five per cent. on 
the sales of their lands, if they will come in now. 
If they stay out, they lose five per cent. on all 
their lands sold until they do come in, and if they 
stay out one or two open millions of acres of the 
very best lands will be sold, and they get no ben- 
efit from the sales. Then you offer them four 
and a half million acres of land. This proposi- 
tion addresses itself with immense force to the 
governing men of that ‘Territory, and to the peo- 
ple, for they are for public schools. These lands 
| may, and will be, given at some future time when 
they do come in; but the operating force of this 
| proposition presses. upon them now. You hold 
/up the bribe in their faces now, and appeal to 
them to accept it; but if they do not come in now, 
they are to be kept out. They want to be in the 
| Union; you keep them out unless they will come 
in under the Lecompton constitution that they 
' have condemned by ten thousand popular ma- 
jority. You punish them by putting this penalty 


Nn; and 


red, 


ars, 
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| upon them. 

Well, Mr. President, I believe the people of 
Kansas will vote down this Lecompton constitu- 
tion by an overwhelming majority. 1 do not be- 
lieve you can buy that people with this five per 
cent. on their public lands, or by four and a bali 
millions of her eighty million acres of lands. 
You have tried to force them—you have failed. 
Now you propose to bribe them. I have the full- 
est confidence that you will ignominiously fail 10 

that. You believed it. The man who framed 

this measure believed the people would reject !t, 


and he prepared this measure to carry it through 
by fraud, and he intended that. Yes, sir, 1 charge 
it directly that the getters-up of this proposition 
expected the people of Kansas to defeat it, a 
they intended to put it in the power of the Le- 
| comptonites to carry it by fraud. If corruption 
|| will not win, fraud is to win. : 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Bross 
|| in the chair.] The Chair would suggest to the 
| Senator from Massachusetts, that in his opinio® 
| itis not exactly in order to charge the conference 
committee with an intention to commit frauil. 
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merely suggest it respectfully to the Senator from 
chusetts. 
‘ir, GREEN. 
,anplies, of course, but I do not think the coun- 
try will think me at all degraded by the accusa- 





Masse 


I am one of the parties to whom 


tie PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 

merely made the suggestion respectfully. 

“Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair for the sug- 
-oetion he has so kindly made; but I have made 

~ charge which | do not believe to be true in 

eupstance. I believe the man who got up this 
rupt proposition, the man who has betrayed 

» eause of Kansas and the friends of Kansas, 
famed this measure so as to secure the power 
vs the friends of the Lecompton constitution to 
carry it through by their fraudulent practices. 

Mr. President, the veteran Senator from Ken- 
tucky propost d a measure to which we gave our 
-eady support. We Republicans believe in the 
nower and duty of this Government to prohibit 
slavery in all the Territories of the United States. 
We believed the Lecompton constitution was not 
the sentiment, the will, of the people of Kansas. 
if we had possessed the power we would have 
voted it down and crushed it under our feet; we 
would then have given an enabling act to the peo- 
nile of Kansas, and said to them, ‘* frame a con- 
stitution, submit it to the popular vote, and then 
come here and ask for admission into the Union.”’ 
Rut, sir, We were In a minority in this body and 
inthe other Huse; we were utterly powerless. 
We believed that the people were opposed to the 
Lecompton constitution; we had no doubt of that. 
We believed that if they could have a fair vote, 
they would vote itdown. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky made a speech condemning in burning lan- 
cuage this Lecompton fraud. He madea speech 
pat has been read with tearful eyes by tens of 
thousands of men all over this country—men 
who differ from him in sentiment and opinion 
—a speech that has won their love and their con- 
While living, he will have their affec- 

nate rerards, and when he sleeps beneath the 
soilof his own Kentucky, he will live in their 
memory. He made a fair proposition; that prop- 
osition was, to submit the Lecompton constitu- 
tion to a direct, fair, and honest vote of the peo- 
nle. If they wanted it they would take it, and 
they were in the Union. If they did not want 
Lecompton, they were authorized to make, at 

‘e, another constitution, and, on proclamation 
ofthe President, they were to come into the Union. 
Could we, as liberty-loving men—the friends of 
making Kansas a free State—hesitate to accept 
this proposition made in good faith by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

[ admit, sir, that we subjected ourselves to 
therisk of letting a slaveholding constitution, the 
creature of fraud, come into the Union, but we 
liad the best evidence that the people of Kansas 
were against it, and that if they had a fair oppor- 
tunity they would vote it down by a crushing 
majority. Our friends in that Territory have the 
county officers. We have the sheriffs; we have 
the ballot-boxes; they are all in the hands of the 
free-State men. The Senator from Kentucky, 
knowing that we did not desire to avail ourselves 
of this advantage of having the territorial officers, 
made this proposition—and a fairer proposition 
ould not be made—that the Governor and Secre- 
‘ary, appointed by the President, and removable 
at his will, and the President of the Council, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives rep- 
resenting the popular will of the ‘Territory, should 
‘© appointed a board of commissioners, and that 
tiree of this board thus constituted shall form a 
quorum. We Republicans accepted that as a fair 
and honest proposition. We knew that the ap- 
pointees of the President could not control that 
oard; we knew that the men who had defrauded 
‘he people of Kansas could not control it; we knew 
‘hat the board could not be organized for dishon- 
*st purposes. We believed that a board thus con- 
stituted would promptly appoint a proper time, 
and fix upon proper places to hold the election, 
and that proper men would be selected to conduct 
the election. We knew that under a board thus 
“onstututed your Hendersons, your Diefendorffs, 
your McLeans, your Calhouns; the men who 
‘heated us at Kickapoo, at the Delaware Cross- 
‘ng,at Oxford, and at Shawnee; that the men who 
‘ook the retarns over into Missouri and added 
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fidence. 


fumes by the hundreds to the returns; the men | 


who have spent, many of them, the winter under 
the shadow of the Capitol, away from the bittter 
condemnation of the people whom they have be- 
trayed and defrauded; we knew that these cor- 
rupt creatures who have defrauded the people at 
the ballot-box, and taken false oaths in regard to 
election returns; who have buried returns by night 

| in candle-boxes, under a wood-pile, and under the 
ground, and then sworn that they had sent them 
out of the Territory; we knew that those corrupt 
and venal creatures who, during the last few 
months, have taken shelter here in the capital, 
where rascals have recently so much congregated, 
would not be appointed by the board constituted 
by the Senator from Kentucky. We believed that 
the board appointed under that proposition would 
choose as election officers to preside over the bal- 
lot-boxes, men of all parties, in whom the people 
would have confidence, and that the frauds which 
have been so often committed during the last ten 
months at Oxford, Shawnee, Kickapoo, Delaware 
Crossing, and other precincts, would not be re- 
peated, and that we should havea fair and honest 
expression of the popular will. I avow here to- 
day, thata fairer proposition was never made than 
was made by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
which was adopted substantially by the House of 
Representatives, under the lead of Mr. Mownr- 
GomERY, of Pennsylvania. 

Here is a sort of feeble imitation of that prop- 
osition. Senators tell us that it does not sub- 
mit the Lecompton constitution to the people of 
Kansas, that it only submits certain propositions 
in regard to the public lands. It submits the in- 
ducements to come into the Union; it holds out 
the glittering bribe in the one hand and the threat 
in the other, and as if this would not accomplish 
their purpose they have added the district attor- 
ney to the board of commissioners. They offer 
to the people of Kansas five per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of all the lands to be sold: they offer them 
four and a half million acres; and then unless 
that people take Lecompton they propose to keep 
them out of the Union under any constitution, 
without these lands, until they have ninety-four 
thousand inhabitants, and they constitute a board 
of commissioners to have charge of the elections 
a majority of whom are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, mere executive in- 
struments, men who can be removed at any time 
at his will. 

Why is this change made? Answer, if you can. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] asked, the 
other day, why it was made; and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Green| gave what Major Jack 
Downing was wont to callasharp, knowing look, 
as though he would answer—he gave two very 
significant nods that he would answer in his own 
time. He foilowed the Senator from Ohio, but 
he did not condescend to allude to this very pert- 
inent question put by the Senator from Ohio. Sir, 
the other Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pucu] yester- 
day undertook to explain the reason why; and 
the reason is this: «that a board made of four 
men, Governor, Secretary, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
could not do business, and it was necessary to 
make a partisan majority on that board. Then 
why did you not give it to the people? I will tell 
you why: you have put that board in the hands 
of the President of the United States. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, last May, sent Gov- 
ernor Walker to Kansas Territory, with asolemn 
pledge that the people should have an opportunity 
to vote on their constitution, on its adoption or 
rejection. I went up the Missouri river with Gov- 
ernor Walker, and he everywhere proclaimed it. 
1 heard his speech to the people assembled at 
Lawrence. He told them that they should have 
a fair opportunity to vote. He pledged himself 
to the people of that Territory that, if the consti- 
tution was not fairly submitted, he himself would 
resist the constitution before Congress. He gave 
the people to understand that he was backed in 
this by the President of the United States; that he 
represented the President and his Cabinet; that 
he spoke for the Government. Sir, these assur- 
ances had their weight. Men said, ‘* we shall be 
cheated if we go to vote under the partial enroll- 
ment; they will give us a chance to vote on the 
constitution, and then we will vote down the cor- 
rupt and dishonest thing and make a constitution 

i which shall reflect the popular will.’’ 
You will remember, Mr. President, that when 
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the October election came, the little town of Ox- 
ford, which had about forty-two legal voters, gave 
over one thousand six hundred votes. Governor 
Walker went down there, examined the case, and 
threw out the votes. McGee county, that had 
hardly any inhabitants at all, gave one thousand 
three hundred votes. Governor Walker threw 
them out; and for these acts a howl wentup from 
the States now threatening to dissolve the Union 
if you do not admit Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution. They denied that Governor 
Walker had the right to throw out these votes, 
and he was denounced for correcting these frauds, 
although the correction of the frauds was vital to 
the just expression of the public sentiment; for 
these frauds gave the Legislature to the minority 
of the Territory. y 

While these threats were borne on southern 
breezes to the White House, Governor Wise came 
to Washington, saw the President, told the Pres- 
ident that he would write a letter sustaining his 
policy, and draw this fire upon himself. He did so; 
and a day or two after that very letter was written, 
the President deserted the Governor and left him 
to be shot down. Hedeserted Walker. The mo- 
ment Walker corrected those frauds, the demand 
went forth that he should be sacrificed, and the 
President was the willing tool to sacrifice a man 
for correcting a gigantic fraud upon the people. 

That is not all,sir. Mr. Dennis, who was ap- 
pointed marshal of the Territory by Mr, Buchan- 
an, attended the polls at Oxford, this very precinct 
that gave sixteen hundred votes at one election, 
thirteen hundred at another, and seven or eight 
hundred at another. He was summoned before 
the investigating committee of the Territorial Le- 
gislature; and he testified that there were less than 
one hundred and fifty voters in the precinct, and 
that not over two hundred and fifty votes were 
riven there on that day, when they counted out 
nearly thirteen hundred votes. He gave this tes- 
timony, exposed these frauds before the investi- 
gating committee, and the President of the United 
States removed him. Yes, sir, Mr. Dennis was 
sacrificed for exposing the frauds of the friends 
of Lecompton by a willing Executive who has 
shown that he is but an instrument of the slave 
propagandists. 

While Walker and Stanton and Dennis were 
stricken down, for exposing these frauds upon the 
people of Kansas, by your President, Diefendorff 
remains aclerk in your land office. Jack Hender- 
son, who took the vote at Delaware Crossing, and 
who was implicated in that stupendous fraud, is 
yet in the publie service. McLean, who hid the 
returns in a candle-box at night, under a wood- 
pile, two feet under ground—this man who then 
went before the commission and gave a solemn 
oath that he had sent these returns out of the Ter- 
ritory, and then had to escape from the Territory 
to escape from a charge of perjury, and has loit- 
ered around this Capitol for the last three months 
—this creature is yetin the confidence of the Ad- 
ministration, and I have met him and his com- 
peers in the executive mansion. Yes, sir, he is 
in office; and Calhoun, the organizer of frauds, 
yet has the President’s confidence, and is to be 
sent up into Nebraska, perhaps to play the same 
game in that Territory. 

Now, with these lights before us, I havea right 
to say that this change in the board of commis- 
sioners could be made for no honest purpose. 
These three men may be removed by the Presi- 
dent; and they will be removed, if their removal 
be necessary to effect the purposes of the men 
who have sustained the Missourt invasion, sus- 
tained the violence in Kansas, sustained this Le- 
compton fraud, sustained this whole policy that 
has disgraced our country for more than three 
years. If they demand it, he will remove these 
men. He has given pledges, guarantees; all there 
is of him, and all he hopes to be, he has staked 
upon them. He is intheir hands. He is their 
instrument; and if they demand it, he wil see to 
it that the three men he appoints, who have the 
control of this board of commissioners, who can 
fix the day of election as far off as they please, 
who can appoint just the men they please to pre- 
side over the ballot-boxes, who can count in the 
Oxford, Kickapoo, and Shawnee frauds, who can 
decide this whole question—he can remove them 
at his will, and they are but his tools and his in- 
struments, and he 1s the tool and instrument of 
the slave propagandisis and disunionists. Th Vv 
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must obey him, and he will obey the imperious 
men who rule him for their own purposes. 

Do you believe, Mr. President, that the men 
who sustained, in Congressand out of Congress, 
the invasion of March, 1855; who sustained the 
invasion of December, 1855; who sustained the 
sacking of Lawrence in May, 1856; who justified 
the Lieody scenes of the summer and autumn of 
1856: who have denounced Walker and Stanton 
and Dennis for exposing the frauds of October, 
of December, and of January last—do you be- 
lieve the men who have incurred all the odium of 
sustaining these acts, which have brought dis- 
grace and dishonor upon our common country, 
for tie purpose of making Kansas a slave State— 
do you believe they will yield it up now, when 
they have their final gripe upon the people, when 
they have three commissioners who can count 
Kansas in under the Lecompton constitution? 
Sir, the public judgment of the country, awakened 
to this proposition and to this condition of affairs, 
may make even these men act with common hon- 
esty. Nothing else will batile them. I say to 
the people of Kansas, of the United States, if this 
measure passes, as I suppose itis to pass, for we 
see the potent influences of executive power all 
around us and about us, nothing can save Kansas 
from being counted into the Union by fraudulent 
votes, but the vigilance of the people of Kansas 
and the public judgment of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. I have no faith in this Administra- 
tion; none in the President; for [know they want 
Kansas to come into the Union as a slave State. 
ailing in all efforts to force her in the Union, 
you now propose to bribe her in by rewards, by 
penalties; and if these will not do, you have got 
the power in this scheme to bring her in by fraud. 

I tefl you frankly, this bill will not make peace 
unless you mean to use fraud. ‘That will close it. 
Use fraud, genlemen, and you have the power 
to close it; and that alone will close this contro- 
versy; for the people will spurn your bribe, they 
will vote down your constitution, and they will 
not come in under at, unless you count the min 
by counting fraudulent votes. Suppose you are 
not able to do that, and Kansas rejects your Le- 
compton constitution: do you think the people of 
Kansas or the people of this country will regard 
as of any force your declaration that she shall 
not make a constitution, and come into the Union, 
until she has ninety-four thousand inhabitants? 
No, sir; I think the intelligent people of Kansas 
will vote down your constitution; they will not 
accept it, unless you count them in by counting 
fraudulent votes; and if they do reject it, they 
will make another constitution, and a free con- 
stitution. You have settled it that Kansas has 
inhabitants enough to come in asa slave State. 
Yes, northern men, representing Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, lowa 
—these men, in*whis House and in the other, are 
voting here that Kansas may come in under the 
Lecompton constitution, which forbids any fu- 
ture Legislature ever to abolish slavery; that she 
may come in under that slave constitauon with 
her present population, be they few or many; but 
she cannot come in until she has ninety-four thou- 
sand if she will not come in under this constitu- 
tion. Sir, we will charge this upon these men in 
every school district of the free States; we will 
hold them up to the indignant judgment of a be- 
trayed people—yes, sir, a betrayed people; we 
will hunt them down, and dance on their political 
graves. Let the people of Kansas make a con- 
stitution; submit it to the popular will; bring it 
here asa free State. You have voted that she has 
inhaiitants enough to come in as a slave State; 
and let us see these men keep her out asa free 
State, if they dare. Yes, sir, we give you notice 
now that you cannotclose this question under your 
new scheme, except by stupendous and gigantic 
frauds. You can do it that way; but you cannot 
do it honestly. The people of Kansas will spurn 
your bribe. They will make a constitution; they 
will come here asking admission. You can keep 
them outif you choose to do so; but you keep 
them out at your peril. y 

if ihe proposition made by the Senator from 
Kentucky had been adopted, this whole question 
would have been settled to-da y. The people would 
have taken a fair vote under men appointed by 
the concurrence of both partics. We should have 
had a fair vote on the Lecompton constitution. 
It would have been voted down unquestionably 
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by an overwhelming majority. Then the people | 
would have made anew constitution and adopted | 
it, and the President would have made his proc- | 


lamation, and Kansas would have been a sister 
of the Confederacy. ‘That proposition, made by 
the Senator from Kentucky, and accepted by 
us in both Houses promptly, would have closed 
this whole Kansas controversy and have closed 
it forever. I tell the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hounrer| whotalks ofa truce, thatthis ts no truce. 
He could not draw a bill, with all his ingenuity, 
that would have less of peace in it. Every man 
who knows the condition of affairs in Kansas, 
knows that the people now want to come into the 
Union, that they will never accept your Lecomp- 
ton constitution unless you count them in fraud- 
ulently; that they will make a constitution and 
come here and ask admission. If you admit them 
you may then close it, but you do not close it by 


, this scheme, for you say they shall not be admit- 


ted until they have a certain number of inhabit- 
ants. You may admit them in spite of this re- 
striction and close the controversy; but if you 
mean to adhere to the provisions of this act, 
you have on hand an open controversy, running 
through months—perhaps years. 

Now you will adopt this measure, I think; but 
you will have to pay the penalties for it, depend 
upon that. [tis a proposition you cannot defend 
here—you cannotdefend itanywhere. [listened 
to the Senator from Virginia the other day; and 
if any man can defend this measure he can do it; 
I listened to the Senator from Missouri; I listened 
yesterday to the speech of the Senator from Ohio, 
| Mr. Pueu;] L have listened to-day to the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] and the Senator 
from Georgia, |Mr. Toomss.] I have not yet 
heard within these walls, or before the people, 
men of talent, of capacity, labor as they have la- 
bored, and come to such impotent and illogical 
conclusions. Sir, there is no peace in this scheme. 
You talk about peace in regard to Kansas. ., Deal 
fairly and honestly, and youcan have it. There 
will be no peace on this question, or any other 
question growing out of slavery, in America, until 
the whole controversy is settled upona solid basis 
of eternal right—never, never! 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Puen] is absent; 
and L regret it. [He undertook yesterday to cast 
odium on our friends in Kansas, by charging that 
they intended * to stuff the ballot-boxes with ne- 
cro votes.’’ A negro could have voted to elect 
delegates to the Le compton convention; a negro 
could have voted on the proposition that was sub- 
mitted; a negro can vote by that constitution, if 
he is a citizen of the United States. The law for 
the election of delegates to the Leavenworth con- 


vention was like the law for the election of dele- | 


gates to the Lecompton convention. The pro- 
visions of both declared that the bona fide citizens 
of the United States should be allowed to vote. 
The word ** white’’ was not in either act. The 
provisions of the Leavenworth constitution are 
exactly like the provisions of the Lecompton con- 
stitution, in regard to suffrage, in that respect. 
The Leavenworth constitution allows foreigners 
who have given notice of an intention to become 
citizens the right to vote; Lecompton does not. 
There is a provision in the Lecompton consti- 
tution that is a disgrace to the American name: 
and that is thata free negro shall not live in Kan- 


sas. Sir, the descendants of the man who, on | 


Bunker Hill shotdown Major Pitcairn, who fired 


upon our countrymen at Lexington, ifhe hasany, || 


cannot live in Kansas under this Lecompton con- 
stitution. ‘The descendants of two of the three 
men, if they have left any, who were captured 
on board the Chesapeake before the war of 1812, 
whom Jefferson and Madison called citizens, can- 
not live there. The descendants of the men who 
fought with Andrew Jackson before the blazing 
lines of New Orleans, and whom Jackson called 
his fellow-citizens, cannot live there. I say that 
proposition is a disgrace to the American name. 
‘The Senator says they are excluded from voting 


by the Lecompton constitution, because tlrey can- | 
not live in the State under it. Could they not | 


have voted on the election of delegates? Could 
they not have voted on the adoption of the portion 
of the constitution that was submitted before they 
were excluded by the adoption of the constitution 


itself? If they are citizens of the United States | 


they would do so. There is a provision in the | i 
. not under oath, who perhaps might be challenge 


Leavenworth constitution that the first Legisla- 
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ture shall submit the question of universal gy¢ 
frage to the people—that is all there ig jn jr. ond 
a Senator calling himself a Democrat comes jn:, 
the Senate of the United States, and undertak; ' 
to prejudice a great cause by charging its friende 
with attempting to stuff the ballot-boxes with 
negro votes. ‘That Senator well knows that ther 
are not one hundred free negroes in the Ter 
and this assault upon the framers of the Leavep. 

worth constitution is unjust—grossly unjust, _ 

But, Mr. President, we shall vote against this 
proposition; and I assure the Senator from Geor. 
gia, who hints that we were in doubt whether - 
acceptit or not, that the ** cabah,’’ as he is pleased 
to call us, never had any doubts as to what woe 
would do in regard to this scheme. Sir, we could 
not accept the bill for your Lecompton constity. 
tion. We thought that the embodiment of g oj. 
gantic fraud; and as we believe this scheme com- 
bines bribe, menace, and fraud, we spurn it, and 
we denounce the men who originated it, and who 
give it their support, in and out of Congress, 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, lam determined 
not to be drawn into a general discussion of this 
subject any more. I have presented my views 
upon it fully. I will not weary the Senate with 
anything further on the subject. But when per- 
sonalallusion is made to me in terms which I cop- 
sider very offensive, | may be permitted to make 
a very brief personal rejoinder. 

The Senator from Massachusetts opened with 
avery high eulogy on the distinguished and yep- 
erable Senator from Kentucky, to which I ean 
heartily subseribe. I have no word to say in de- 
traction of the high compliment he paid to that 
distinguished Senator; but I may be permitted to 
remark that it does not add to the reputation of 
that Senator when the whole speech is read. If 
the whole speech be read I think it will detract 
from it. The Senator from Massachusetts charges 
us with intending to commitafraud. Now, sir, 
if he will disregard the proprieties of the Senate, 
if he will disregard the rules of debate, if he wil! 
set at naught the proprieties of a gentleman, | 
shall permit it to pass, because I know the coun- 
try will estimate it in its proper light, and it wil! 
not detract from me in the least. [ will add that 
it seems to me the most appropriate reply I can 

| make to him in regard to that accusation when he 
charges fraud, and an intention to commit fraud, 
is, that **out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” 

He says he was with Walker, traveled up the 
river, and conversed with him, and he volunteers 
his testimony. I should like him to testify under 

| oath when he undertakes to influence the action 
of the country, or influence public judgment by 
anything he can testify, and I should like him to 
undergo the scrutiny of a cross-cxamination that 
I could put to him. I think I could ferret out a 
little more than he has volunteered here to the 
Senate uncalled for. He says that after he went 
to Kansas, he knew this, that, and the other. 
Well, sir, the country knows that the ‘ Oxford 
frauds’’ were never committed until he went there; 
that the ** Delaware Crossing frauds’’ were never 
committed until after he went there. Whether 
they resulted from his instigation, whether he, 
by his intrigues, and schemes, and plots, and 
maneuvers, laid the foundation for them or not, 
I cannot say; but I can say that history will bear 
me out in the fact that until he did go there, none 
of these frauds were committed. 

He intimated that I neglected to answer a cer- 
tain question propounded by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. Wape.] I thought it was 
answered sufficiently. If not, I do not intend to 
re-present arguments I before presented. I could 
ask him questions—whether, when he went t 
Kansas, he did not find peace; whether, whea he 
went to Kansas, he did not find a public senument 
gradually quieting down, disposed to harmonize 
itself, to accept the constitution, to put it into suc 
cessful operation, and only to change it as the 
future exigencies of thatcommunity mightrequire; 
whether he did not send fow Lane, and have him 
brought twelve miles to his room, and concoct 4 
scheme that has stirred up the whole strife which 
has spread over the country, and caused the ex- 
citement that now prevails? I could ask him 
these questions if he were under cross-examin- 
ation, but I shall not do it. There are various 
other questions I could ask. Volunteer witnesses, 
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on the country. ¢ 
\r. WILSON. Mr. President, I should not 
sect to be put under oath, and to have the Sen- 
vor from Missouri question me in regard to all 


t 


tter posted in the affairs of that Territory than 


he now appears to be. 


sd peace in Kansas when I went there? Gov- 


nor Walker and Mr. Stanton, in the public doc- | 


iments that you have published, and the public 
snthorities, all tell you that there was not peace. 
| thought there was peace, though there was a 


| know of the affairs of Kansas; he would be | 


He asks me if I did: not | 


deep and intense anxiety in the public mind in | 


regard to the election of delegates to the conven- 
ast of the month of May, and the election was to 
come off in June. 

The Senator wishes to knowifI did not send for 
General Lane. I did not see General Lane while 
I wasin the Territory, and did not speak to him, 
or send for him. Is the Senator answered? 

The Senator wants to know ifany of these frauds 
everoccurred in Kansas before [wentthere. Why, 


Let the Senator remember I was there the | 


Mr. President, did not the Senator’s associates | 


and friends, his own constituents on the Missouri 
river, to the number of forty-nine hundred, march 


over into Kansas on the 30th of March, 1855, and 


commit the most stupendous fraud ever commit- | 


ted in this country? Did they not goeven in the 
autumn of 1854, and give seventeen hundred votes 
forGeneral Whitfield? Has not that been proved ? 
Did they not go over there, many of them, in the 
autumn of 1856,to vote? Why does the Senator 
speak to me, or to my friends in that Territory or 


outof it, of fraudsin Kansas? What frauds have 


they ever committed there? At what time, and 
on What occasion, have you ever proved that a 


fraudulent vote was given by a free-State man in | 


that Territory? Has there been an election in 
which frauds have not been committed, openly 


committed, proved beyond all question, by the | 


slave-State men—beginning in 1854, carried out 
in 1855, renewed in 1856, running through the 
elections of October and December, 1857, and of 
January, 1858 ? 

Let me say to the Senator now—and in saying 
it reply to a hint thrown out by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. Bieter] in my absence during 


the long night session—that I gave no advice to | 


the people of Kansas not to vote at any of their 
Here, to-day, let me say that I have 
advised the people of Kansas, so far as my voice 
could go, from these Halls and before the people 
inand out of the Territory, on all fit occas ons, 
to go to the ballot-box, offer their votes, give their 
votes if they could—if they were cheated, the 
responsibility would not be theirs—make a rec- 
ord, show the frauds to the country. 
always been my opinion and my advice. 


elections. 


The Senator has insinuated against me what 


he knows there is not a shadow of evidence for— 
that, in the Territory or out of the Territory, I 


That has | 


ever consulted with or laid any plans with any- | 


body or any class of men, affecting the public 
peace or affecting elections, that were not legiti- 
mate, legal, and proper. Sir, [ live in a section 
of the country where we do not have election 
frauds, where the votes of the people are taken 
as regularly at all elections as they are taken in 
the Senate of the United States. I never saw an 


illegal vote cast in my life; and I have never, in | 
the course of twenty-five years, attended an elec- | 
tion where I had reason to think there were fraud- | 


ulent votes given, or fraudulent returns made. I 
hope the Senator from Missouri can say as much. 


Mr. GREEN. I merely wish to say one word. | 


The Senator from Massachusetts intimates that 
he would like to be sworn on this subject. All 

have to say is, that I shall not call him. In a 
long practice at the bar, and in conformity with 
long experience, and on principles laid down by 
the best legal writers on the law of evidence, it is 
unsafe to trust a too willing witness. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. President, this distracting 


question is presented to us again, though in a | 


somewhat altered aspect from that in which it has 


been heretofore considered by the Senate; and I | 


feel that it is due to myself that I should state the 


grounds on which | propose to regulate my tourse | 


Upon the question as now presented. In doing 
80,1 shall endeavor to be very brief; I do not 


Propose to enter elaborately into the discussion 


of the subject, 
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-- corn, L suppose will not have very much effect | 


My object from the first, as I announced, was 
to support such a measure as, in my opinion, 
would not only give a truce to agitation on all 
matters connected with Kansas, but would give 
permanent peace and repose to the country, with- 
out the violation of any sound principle, or with- 
out derogating from the rights and interests of 
either section of the country. Regulating my in- 
vestigations and my conclusions by that single 
object, which I hope is a patriotic one, I gave a 
very careful examination and inquiry, not only 
to the particular question which was presented 
by the original Senate bill, but to the whole his- 
tory of the difficulties in Kansas from 1855 up to 
this time; and I came to the conelusion that the 
Senate bill was not fitand proper to be support- 
ed with reference to the great controlling object 
which I had in view; and | desire briefly to reca- 
pitulate the heads or grounds on which I based 
that opinion. Without going back to the period 
of the first alleged violation of the principles of 
the organic law, | will commence with the getting 
up of the Lecompton convention. 

I considered that there was a great irregularity 
in the formation of the Lecompton convention; 
that the law of the Legislature calling the conven- 
tion, supposing it to have due authority, was dis- 
regarded and violated. Saying nothing in regard 
to any other cause which may have influenced the 
majority of the people, who were called the free- 
State party or Abolitionists, from voting in the 
election of delegates to the convention, on the 
ground that all the officers who were to hold the 
elections and to make the returns had been ap- 
pointed by a Legislature which was altogether 
pro-slavery, with the exception of one member, I 
fo at once to what I call the irregularity, which 
was, that the people of from fourteen to nineteen 
counties, by a defective execution of the law, were 
not allowed to cast a vote, or to send a delegate 
to the convention. ‘That was an objection that I 
considered would be decided to be fatal by any 
court of judicature in which the validity of any 
judicial process or other proceeding under a law, 
should arise. Ll understood the able Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Hammonn,] who addressed 
the Senate on this question at an early period of 
the debate, to admit that there might be irregu- 
larities which would be fatal to the legality of the 
convention. Another objection was, that, after 
the constitution was formed, the submission to 
the people was a mockery, and that the alleged 
ratification could not be considered otherwise than 
as fraudulent. 

It was alleged on the other side that there was 
no such irregularity in getting up the convention; 
that there were no such frauds as had been charged 
against the ratification on the 2Ist of December, 
by those who admitted that these were questions 
which might be entitled to weight and influence; 
but it is a most remarkable fact with regard even 
to that portion of the advocates of the original 
Senate bill who gave their attention to the sub- 
ject of these frauds, and answered these allega- 
tions as far as they chose to do, that there is not 
one of them in either House of Congress who has 
not persistently up to this day voted against every 
proposition to inquire into them by proofs that 
would be satisfactory to the people of the whole 
country. Those gentlemen have told us that it 
was an assumption on our part to Suppose that 
there was any irregularity in the getting up of the 
convention. I ask the gentlemen who took that 
position why they are not willing to have an in- 
vestigation and report upon that subject? Why 
were you not willing to let us hear the truth by 
direct testimony as to the frauds in the election 
of the 2ist of December, so far as it was material 
to be considered? Why did they not agree toa 
proposition to have the evidence brought here? 

In regard to the condition of the nineteen coun- 
ties to which I have alluded, in fourteen of them 
there were no officers appointed, so that the law 
requiring a census and registry could not be exe- 
cuted. There were three thousand voters in the 
nineteen disfranchised counties, and a large por- 
tion of them in fourteen of those counties who 
had no chance to vote, no chance to be included 
in any ceusus returns, or in any registry, not be- 
cause they threatened the officers with death or 
violence if they proceeded to execute their duty, 
but simply because there were no officers there; 


none had been appointed; the Legislature held it | 
in their exclusive power and control to appoint , 
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all officers; the people were permitted to elect 
none; and the Legislature neglected to appoint 
any officers in the fourteen counties. 

[ will state a further fact, which is a most preg- 
nant and important one. ‘The frauds which are 
allered the charges ofirregclarity which are made, 
could all be proved, so far as they existed on pa- 
per or in writing, by looking into the archives of 
the Territory of Kansas, and could have been re- 
ported here in a very short time. The proof of 
all the facts resting in the knowledge or recol- 
lection of witResses is said to be abundant. My 
investigations, of course, have been confined to 
the best evidence within my reach, and upon 
such informationas has been presented to me, and 
on which [ could rely. If any supporter of the 
Senate bill chose to deny any of the all ved ir- 
regularities and frauds connected with the Le- 
compton constitution, why did the y not permit 
them to be investigated, and evidence to be taken 
when witnesses were upon the ground, or why 
did they not allow us to have the documentary 
pro if before us? 

These were a part, though not the most mate- 
rial, of the grounds on which [ formed my opin- 
ion, and I think they ought to be regarded as 
entitled to some consideration. The President set 
out with the proposition that the people of Kan- 
sas had authority under their organic law to form 
a State constitution whenever they pleased, and 
he further assumed that the Lecompton constitu- 
tion was formed as legally, as regularly, and as 
fairly, as any other constitution that ‘has ever 
been formed 1n this country, and that, therefore, 
no subsequent Legislature of the Territory could 
alter or annul it, and that Congress was bound to 
regard it as the act of the people of Kansas, and 
reflecting their will. 

Now, sir, upon the investigation of that ques- 
tion, I found no warrant in the organic law of Con- 
gress—the Kansas-Nebraskaact—authorizing the 
people of Kansas to form a constitution, and de- 
mand admission into the Union whenever they 
pleased. I do not remember that there was any 
gentleman among the advocates of the measure 
who contended to the end thatthere wasany such 
power under the organic act; or if there be any 
such gentleman, lam not aware that he made 
any such statement I[ know the Committee on 
Territories reported their opinion to be that the 
people had the legal power under the organic act, 
and it was inserted in the preamble to the bill 
they reported; but it was stricken out afterwards, 
I presume, on the representation of other gentle- 
men, who were friends of the bill, that it was an 
untenable position. 

Then how did this leave the question of the 
formation of this constitution? It left it without 
any enabling act, and without any authority of 
the organic law—open to every exception that 
could be taken on the ground of irregularity, of 
fraud, of any description of unfairness, or that it 
did not reflect the will of the people. Connected 
with this view of the subject, and the circum- 
stances [ have before stated controlled me so far 
as they went; but I repeat again, they were the 
least substantial of the grounds upon which I 
proceeded. 

As there was no authority given in the organic 
act for the formation of a constitution, I consid- 
ered that the people of Kansas might, under the 
authority of an act of the Territorial Legislature, 
at any time form a State constitution, and apply 
to Congress for admission, standing exactly in 
the position that the people of Arkansas stood 
when the question was asked of the authorities 
of the United States whether they would be en- 
titled to come in under such aconstitution. They, 
the people of Arkansas, were informed, through 
the Secretary of State, in conformity with the 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United 
States, that having formed a constitution under 
such circumstances gave them no right to admis- 
sion into the Union according to the Constitution 
of the United States, but that Congress could, if 
they thought proper, admit them. 

But, admitting everything that was contended 
by the advocates of the Senate’s bill in regard to 
the regularity and fairness of the Lecompton con- 
vention, and of the formation of the constitution; 
admitting, in the language of the President, that 
this constitution was as regularly and fairly formed 
as any constitution could be, how did the case 
then stand? Until the Territory was admitted 
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hy Concress as a State, had this instrument any 
vitality or validity whatever? I would infer from 
the arvument of the honorable Senator from Mis- 
our that he thought it had. On looking over 
his speech this morning to see whether I under- 
stood him correctly the other day, I find that he 
contends that the constitution formed a State gov- 


ernment, and that whether it be admitted now or 
not, there is a State government formed in Kan- 
sas; and if | were to give a strict construction to 
other parts of his argument, it never could be 
altered at all, except in the exercige of the sov- 


ereignty belonging to the pr ople of a State, after 


their admission into the Union. 

According to the true doctrine upon this sub- 
ject, although this constitution was regularly and 
fairly formed under an act of the Territorial Le- 
rislature, it had no validity, no vitality, until the 
‘Territory was admitted into the Union asa State; 
and what follows from that? ‘That the people 
of the Territory might change it, abolish it, and 
frame a new constitution, when and as often as 
they pleased, before their admission into the 
Union as a State, in the same legal forms, and the 
same fairness thatthe Lecompton« onstitution was 
formed, supposing that one had been fairly and 
legally formed? ‘They were not prevented from 
doing that inthe exercise of their sovereignty over 
the whole question, until they were actually ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. 1 predicated 
my course in opposition to the Senate bill mainly 
onthe ground that the Territorial Legislature had 

massed an act, about the validity of which there 
c nuld be no que stion, calli ir the people to vote 
upon the Lecompton constitution, and to say 
whether it should be their constitution, and im- 
plying, of course, that the y were to say W hether 
they would ask admission into the Union under it, 
and that the vote wastaken with fairness—which 
has never been seriously questioned by any one— 
and that a majority of ten thousand declared 
agaist it. 

Now, according to the constitutional doctrines 
and principles contended for by the most expe- 
rienced and able advocates of this measure, was 
the Lecompton constitution, any longer, after that 
vote, one of which it could be said that it was the 
constitution uader which the people of Kansas 
now asked admission into the Union? Some of 
the advocates of the measure admitted that this 
constitution had no validity until it was aecepted 
by Congress, and the ‘Territory edmitted into the 
Union asa State; but most of them forbore to say 
noything on the subject. The honorable Senator 
from Virginia, | think—certainly the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, the organ of the Commit- 
ice on Territories—asserted the proposition that 
we had no right to approve or disapprove the con- 
suitution; that it was not for us to say whether 
we adopt it or not, (which is strictly true;) that 
we could only Jook to see whether it be republi- 
can or not; that beyond that we had no control; 
that the constitution was framed by and for the 
people of Kansas, not for the approval of Con- 
gress. 

Well, sir, according to those doctrines, how 
came the Lecomptonconstitution here? [twas pre- 
sented, it is said, by John Calhoun, the president 
of the Lecompton convention. Because he was 
invested with that authority by that convention, 
did that deprive the people of Kansas of all power 
over the constitution? Suppose this question 
should lay over five years, as the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri says a constitution framed in 
Florida once did: could the people of Kansas make 
no new constitution in the mean time? Could 
they make no changes of it?) Could not they re- 
pudiate this instrument? Could they not, if there 
was time allowed them, in the same legal form, 
through the act of the Territorial Legislature, 
make half a dozen constitutions if they chose— 
becoming discontented with one and another as 
they made them, and only present the last one 
that they approved when they applied to Con- 
gress for admission? Surely they could. 

I have contended that there is now no constitu- 
tion here presented by the people of Kansas. I 
do not say that under the powers we have under 
the Constitution of the United States, we cannot 
xdmit Kansas withoutany constitution. Wecould 
do so if we thought proper; there is nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States to prohibit 
it The proposition I state is, that the constitu- 
tion which is alleged by the advocates of this 


measure, and in the report of the committee of 
conference, to be the constitution of Kansas, has 
been repudiated and rejected in the same legal 
forms by the people of Kansas, and with the same 
fairness inand with which it was originally formed. 
I say with greater fairness. 1 am admitting that 
everything was done fairly and legally in the 
formation of the Lecompton constitution; and I 
say, that just as fairly, and just as legally, under 
the act of the Territorial Legislature, the people 
of Kansas have rejected that constitution, and said 
they will not stand by it; that it does not reflect 
their will; and that whether it did or not when it 
was formed, they have changed their opinion; it 
is not their constitution now. 

How gentlemen of constitutional learning, able 
and skillful as they are, on the other side of the 
Chamber, have ever recognized this as the con- 
stitution of the people of Kansas, according to 
their own doctrines, | have not been able to com- 
prehend; for the able Senator from South Caro- 
lina and others—though I know a good many 
have evaded the question altogether—have admit- 
ted that this constitution had no more validity 
than the paper on which it was written, until 
Congress admitted the State into the Union; and, 
according t6 the true, strict, constitutional doc- 
trine, as | contend—and it is according to the ar- 
gument of the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
if notof the honorable Senator from Virginia— 
you have no right to say to the people of Kansas, 
when you come in this or that shall be your con- 
stitution. ‘To be sure, the Senator from Virginia 
said we ought to see that she has a republican 
form of government; but I shall come to that di- 
rectly. 

These are the main grounds on which I could 
not yield my assent to the proposition made by 
the President, and adopted by his supporters in 
the two Houses of Congress, to admit Kansas 
under this constitution. 

I have stated that subsidiary to the views which 
led me to take the course I did upon the original 
bill, | looked into the evidence, so far as 1t was 
at hand, and so far as I could procure it, to see 
whether the allegations of fraud and irregularity 
had any foundation in truth; for I had heard them 
repeatedly denied and as repeatedly reasserted. I 
looked into them myself. 1 know honorable Sen- 
ators on the other side did not pay much atten- 
tion to that point; and I allude to it now, more 
particularly to the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Hammonp,] because he was more 
emphatic in his statements upon this part of the 
subject than others. Hesaid that he knew enough 
already about the history of Kansas affairs not 
todesire toknow any more. He shut his eyes will- 
fully to the facts of the case; he abstained from 
any investigation. Seemingly to me he feared, 
as he did not wish to separate from his friends, 
that, as an honorable man, if he should examine 
the allegations that had been made of fraud and 
irregularity against the formation of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, and the mode of getting it here, 
he could not give it his support. Others, I dare 
say, have taken the same position; but they all 
take shelter under the principle, as they call it, 
that they cannot look behind the constitution; 
that these frauds are matters of prevention and 
suppression by the territorial authorities; that 
they cannot look into them; that they can look 
only to the paper said to be sent here by the peo- 
ple of Kansas. As the honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Toomps] said to-day, they trample 


under foot all questions of fraud or irregularities | 


that may have been committed. That was his 
language to-day; and they did trample them under 
foot. 

The gentlemen on the other side, though, felt 
themselves protected from the necessity of looking 
into the frauds, and, of course, hold themselves 
irresponsible to the country, and to their own con- 
sciences, for the enormity of the frauds and irreg- 
ularities that may have been practiced in connec- 
tion with the Lecompton constitution. That isa 
happy condition to be in. I should like to oc- 
cupy it in many cases, if I thought it was really 
fit to be assumed and occupied; and I do not say 
these gentlemen took that position for that pur- 
pose. They go upon the ground that this being 
presented, as they say, with all due legal forms, 
and having been framed, according to the prin- 
ciples they adopt, they can look no further; that 
everything beyond that is foreign to the issue. 
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I have thus stated the grounds of Principle and 
of fact on which I opposed the original bill; jy: 
I opposed it for yet angther reason. Instead of 
bringing peace to the country, by adopting that 
bill and enforcing that constitution on the peo se 
the probability was, in my judgment, that a ef 
war might, or would, probably follow; tha: it 
would give no peace. As to the idea of * Joe). 


| izing”’ the agitation upon this subject in the Ter- 


ritory of Kansas, I think that has been proved by 
experience, too long, too fatal an experience, t ; 
too absurd and preposterous to think of. ‘J 
consistently, with the original object which | 
posed to myself as my guide 1n regulating 
action on this subject, . 
the bill. 

The question is now presented, Mr. President 
in a new shape; and when I came to look at it, it 
required,as I thought, to be considered more caro. 
fully than I had first supposed. I allude, of course 
to the question presented by the report of the som. 
mittee of conference. I had to consider whether 
this, afterall, was not in conformity with the main 
object which I had in view in forming my opin- 
ion in reference to the original project of the Pres. 
ident; whether it did not open a mode by which 
this question could be settled; not only a truce 
given, ora lull, because I consider that of Jit) 
value, but whether a mode was not provided by 
this report by which this question, in some short 
time, some reasonable time, at all events, might 


© he 
’ 

hen, 
pro- 
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| be put at rest. 


Now, Mr. President, I lay very little stress on 
the charge which has been made as to the bribe 
which is held out, by putting the question to the 
people upon the ordinance instead of the consti- 
tution; or on the fact, if it be so, that the consti. 
tution is not to be submitted to the people of Kan- 


| sas by this project of the committee of conference. 


1 should lay but little stress on that, if the other 
provisions of the report of the committee were 
such as promised to secure the accomplishment 


| of my original object and purpose in taking my 


course upon this subject. 
I do not consider that there is much in the ar- 


| gument as to the bribe—the offer of these lands— 


though the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Witson] has stated some things that would 


| make it an object. There may not be many val- 


| fertile lands to be obtained. 





uable lands left there in a year or two; and it might 
be some temptation to get these lands for the pur- 
poses of education and internal improvements, and 
the other objects proposed to be subserved by these 
granta, now while there is a very large :ortion of 
Sut as the quantity 
offered to them is not more than Congress at all 
times would be willing to concede to them when- 
ever they may be admitted into the Union, and, 
I believe, the same quantity that was conceded to 


| Minnesota, that ‘* bribe’ I cannot consider to be 


one of very great influence, whatever may have 
been expected from it. 

Next, as to the question whether the measure, 
as now presented, is any material modification of 
the original bill,in respect to the question of sul- 
mitting the Lecompton constitution to a vote of 
the people. Whether there is, in the language of 
the day, any backing down on the part of the sup- 
porters of the original Senate bill, I do not pretend 
to say. I cannot say there is any modification 
of the original bill in this respect, which can be 
charged as an unequivocal change of the ground 
originally assumed on this point by the friends of 
this measure, though I think the circumstances 
are very strong to show that they are willing to 
waive their original policy of fastening this con- 
stitution on the people of Kansas. I will not 
quarrel with them on that point, or press the ques- 
tion of consistency or inconsistency upon them. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia was very 
earnest and very positive in his statement that 
there was no change of principle; that there 1s 10 
inconsistency between the present offer in regard 
to the submission of this constitution to the peo- 

le of Kansas, and the one which was propose 
in the original bill. I would not quarrel with him 
about that. If this bill had been framed, in other 
respects, in such manner as to give a close to this 
unfortunate and unhappy controversy, | should 
not stop a moment to inquire whether the friends 


of this measure can maintain successfully that 


there is no inconsistency, no change of principle, 
between this prepomnien and that which origi 
ally passed the Senate. I should with pleasure 
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concede to them the credit of having made a prop- | 
osition which, its ) 
consistency, and while it reconciled them to the 
idea that there was no violation of the principle 
on which they supported that original bill, yet 
substantially accomplished my great object. In- 
stead of inquiring Into that, Lshould have thanked 
chem for the exercise of any skill or ingenuity by 
which they were able to present such a proposi- 
tion which was satisfactory to their own feelings, 
and, at the same time, promised to bring the same 
results to the country—bring quiet not only to 
Kansas, but throughout the Union, 

jut, sir, When you come to the question merely 
whether there is a change of policy, to say noth- 
ing of principle, or not, I will not say what I re- 
ally think; but if here is not a mode by which 
the people of Kansas can escape from having this 
constitution fastened on them, [donot know what 
construction to putupon language; | do not know 
what interpretation to put upon the substanual 
provisions of the report. Here is clearly a door 
enened by which the people of Kansas can avoid 
what a majority of them would consider an op- 
yression. A means of escape is opened to them 
if they think proper to avail themselves of it—that 
is it. The gentlemen say this is no submission of 
the constitution. The honorable Senator from 
Georgia and others take that ground. It seems that 
according to their statements and their presenta- 
tion of the question, they have become very sud- 
denly alarmed as to whether there might not be 
serious controversy if they were to insist on their 
original bill, about the quantity of lands the peo- 
ple of Kansas should be entitled to; that it might 
create a disturbance, not only in Kansas, but 
throughout the Union, and that it therefore be- 
came them, as wise and prudent statesmen and 
politicians, On SO grave a measure as that of admit- 
ting aState into the Union, to see that there could 
be no difficulty springing out of the matter here- 
after. Thatis very commendable on their part; 
nobody can deny that. ‘The only strangeness 
about it is, that the idea never struck them until 
this committee of conference came together. No- 
body ever apprehended any such difficulty before, 
and the fact is, that nobody could have believed 
that any serious difficulty could ever have arisen 
from any such cause. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia goes so 
far as to state that if the section of the original 
bill which prescribed the quantity of land which 
would be conceded to the State had been agreed 
to by the House of Representatives, and Kansas 
thought proper to repudiate that proposition and 
disagree to it, she would be out of the Union. 
That was a novelty to me; [ never conceived of 
such an idea before; but these are the straits and 
difficulties in which gentlemen necessarily find 
themselves in maintaining their consistency and 
avoiding any change or violation of the principles 
on which they first set out. 

I repeat, | would find no fault with them if the 
measure proposed offered peace. | would, on the 
contrary, applaud their ingenuity, and be very 
glad that they could flatter themselves that there 
was no inconsistency, no change of principle, if 
they had carried out the views they might have 
carried out, and made it an effective and substan- 
ual measure for terminating this difficulty in a 
mode that could not have failed of producing the 
result of general quiet and harmony. 

jutis there achange? The people are told, 
“if you vote for this land proposition, you take 
it with this constitution.’? They are told that, 
in substance. Now, 1 should like to inquire—I 
merely ask the question, without arguing it— 
what right have we to say that they shail take 
this constitution, if it was not theirs originally, 
or whether it was so or not? This proposition 
Says to them, ‘if you vote to accept these grants 
of land, it must be understood that you are will- 
ing to come into the Union with the Lecompton 
constitution.’? Now, lL ask whether, according to 
every rule of interpretation or construction which 
obtains in courts of justice and legislative halls, | 











that is not equivalent to submitting the constitu- || 


tion to the people for their acceptance or rejection ? 
ltis intended—I do not say improperly intended 
—but it is expressly stated that that is to be the 
result. It says to the people of Kansas, ‘* if you 
do not accept our proposition in regard to lands, 
the inference is to be that you are not willing to | 
come into the Union with the Lecompton consti- | 


THE 





| tution.” As I stated, I should have made no 
while it saved their own pride of | question in regard to what seems to me to be an 


indirection in this business, and should be very 
glad to concede to the gentlemen that it was con- 


| sistent, and no violation of their principle, if they 
| had further provided that ** if you give a vote re- 


jecting this ordinance, you shall proceed imme- 
diately, or in the regular course, as soonas it can 
be done by an act of your Legislature, if you 
choose to call a convention and form a State con- 


| stitution,’’ regulating the mode, in the spirit of an 


enabling act, by which it should be done, to secure 
fidelity and fairness, ‘*and when you have done 
so, whetheg the new constitution you make pro- 


| vides for slavery or restricts slavery, you shall 


be admitted into the Union,’’&e. T believe that 
strictly according to the Constitution we have no 
right to impose conditions on the admission of 
new States; but | would not make a point about 
that, if it had only done what further would seem 


| to be necessary in order to close this controversy. 





| ent Administration. 


I stated in the course of the somewhat long and 


elaborate speech which | made upon the occasion 


of the passage of the original bill by the Senate 


| that | had been of opinion from the first, that this 


controversy was not to be closed during the pres- 
This declaration was pred- 
icated on the interest which I saw the extremes 
of both parties had in perpetuating it. I make no 
charge, but from the natural tendency and opera- 
tion of such questions in the action of parties, par- 
ticularly in the extremes to which they exist in 
this country, I have had but little hope from the 
first that this controversy could be terminated 
until after the next presidential election, if then 
—I mean in regard to Kansas. 

Then, I do not think we are authorized to im- 
pose conditions on new States on their admission; 
yet in the exigency of this case | should have 
been disposed to vote for the measure reported 
by the committee of conference, if it had pursued 


the policy of the amendment of the Senator from 


Kentucky, in providing for the formation of a 
new constitution, as soon as might be conven- 
iently done, after a vote upon the Lecompton, re- 


| jecting it, and for admission into the Union under 


the new constitution, with or without slavery. 
If that were done, notwithstanding what may be 


| supposed and considered to be a ** bribe’’ in re- 


gard to the land grant, | should have felt bound 
to support this proposition. That is the princi- 
pal defect of it, in my judgment. 

Ido not charge that it was the design of the 


| Senators who composed the conference committee 


to perpetuate the controversy in Kansas; but that 
it will probably perpetuate agitation in Kansas, 
at least for three or four years, | think few will 


ideny. Inmy judgment, that will be the effect of 





| the time of admission. 
| of the Senator from Missouri, we have no such 


it, take it in any aspect you please. Suppose a 
majority of the people of Kansas agree to accept 
the grant of lands proposed by this report: then, 
of course, they come into the Union, according to 
the provisions of this new bill, under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, But would that close the con- 
troversy? ‘They could vote for the land grant, 
and the moment they came in they may make a 
question whether Congress has any power to force 
a constitution on them; they might make a ques- 
tion whether Congress has any power to prescribe 
that they shall have any constitution before or at 
According to the doctrine 


power. He says we have no power over this con- 
stitution or any other; itis made for the people 
of Kansas; we cannotalter it; we cannot add any- 
thing to it, or subtract anything from it. Accord- 
ing to my understanding of the principles of many 
of the advocates of this measure, as that consti- 
tution was rejected by the people before the pas- 


sage of this act admitting them into the Union, | 


they may say this is not their constitution, and 
if they have formed a new constitution—partucu- 
larly if the Leavenworth constitution should be 
ratified by the people, according to the forms pro- 
vided by the convention which framed it—they 
may say, *‘ that is our constitution; and we make 
the question with Congress, we make the question 
with all the authorities and powers that choose 
to doubt our right, that the Leavenworth is our 
constitution.’’ Well, sir, what then? Some gen- 
tlemen have suggested to me (I do not think it 
is possible though) that the Administration may 
have been looking ahead to the consequences of 
making such a question, and have got the opinion 


| 
| 
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| sas to settle it? 


of the Attorney General of the United States that 

the actof the Territorial Legislature under which 

this new constitution was formed was not passed . 
according to the organic act, because the Gov- 

ernor was not allowed three full days for its con- 

sideration; and hence all the proceedings under 

that act in calling a convention and in forming a 

constitution are void. 

Who is to settle that question if it should be 
made? Your Attorney General is not the man 
who can doit. Whatauthority is there in Kan- 
If they have a legislative major- 
ity of free-State men, and they choose to organ- 


| ize under the new constitution, they may under- 


| take to settle it. 


| Governor even: how can 


4 Suppose they do: how can the 
Governor interpose ? maneees he isa pro-slavery 

1e interpose to prevent 
any construction the Legislature think proper to 


| put on the act authorizing the call of a conven- 


tion? They choose to put that construction on 
it themselves. Can the Government of the Uni- 


| ted States, the Executive, or Congress, intervene 


and settle a question of that sort? IL should like 
the gentlemen who have taken the position that 
we cannot look into any irregujarities and fraud, 
or go beyond what appears on paper, to answer 
me this question. But it may be retorted on me 
that that would give peace; they would settle 
everything under the Leavenworth constitution. 
But L say no; it would be contested; there would 
be a minority there, and their efforts to defeat 
such a construction, under the circumstances, 
would be the foundation of a new agitation, only 
changing itsomewhat. Parties would array them- 


| selves on one side or the other. The groundwork 


has already been laid for it. This view is sup- 
posing that the people of Kansas should accept 
this ordinance,.and be admitted inte the Unien 


| under the provisions of this new bill. 


Suppose, however, that they do not do that: 
then they have to wait until they have a popu- 
lation of ninety-four thousand. Well, that is no 
great hardship; but I will tell you where the point 

| presents itself to me as one of serious magnitude. 
‘The object of our proceedings here ought to be 
| to do justice, and to settle this controversy as 
speedily as possible—to cut off the fountains from 
| whence have flowed all these bitter waters. The 
honorable Senator from Georgia to-day said the 
people of Kansas had given us so much trouble 
that he was willing two years ago to bring them 
in with the population they were said to have at 
that time—perhaps forty thousand; and is as will- 
ing they should come in yet, if they would accept 
| this proposition and take the Lecompton consti- 
tution; butif they do not agree to this, he would 
| not agree to admit them until they have a popu- 
lation of ninety-four thousand; for.every year he 
had a diminished and still diminishing opinion of 
their competency for self-government. His es- 
timation of them on that point is growing less 
from year to year, on account of their gross im- 
moralities, violence, turbulence, and general de- 
moralization. Well, they have not recently com- 
menced. According to our accounts of them, 
| these violences, these outrages, this demoraliza- 
tion, these frauds, these irregularities have existed 
| for more than two years—we may say, to some 
extent, ever since the territorial government was 
organized under the Kansas- Nebraska act. Gen- 
tlemen say, if these people will not accept this 
proposition, and come into the Union with the 
| Lecompton constitution, we are under no obliga- 
| tions to admit them; we will let them fret; we will 
| let them (to use a vulgar term) sweat; he did not 
| use it, but I cannot think of any other more ap- 
propriate at present. Let them be punished by 
| continued violence, outrages, frauds, and assas- 
sinations; let agitation go on; they do not deserve 
uny other treatment untul they have a pegemiions 
| of ninety-four thousand; it is a punishment due 
them. 

Well, sir, that is not the view I take of the sub- 
ject. | want to terminate this controversy, and 
close these agitations; not for the sake of the peo- 
| ple of Kansas so much as for the repose and quiet 
of the whole country; for the sake of ourselves; 
on account of both sections of the Union; on ac- 
count of the suffering and prostrate condition of 
| every branch of private enterprise in the country. 
| I want to put an end to that incubus which has 
| set a dead, paralyzing weight on the energies and 


enterprises of the country, so long creating dis- 


trust and want of confidence in the stability of our 
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Government itself. It is not the people of Kan- 
sas alone that we are legislating for or we ought 
-to legislate for on such a question as this; it is 
the whole country. That is my objection. 

I repeat again, that I should probably support 
the present proposiuion but for this feature of it, 
prolonging the controversy fortwo or three years 
at Jeast, bringing it into the next canvass for the 
Presidency almost certainly. ‘Though the free- 
State men in Kansas, having the power in the 
Territorial Legislature, should go on compara- 
tively smoothly, how is this question to be pre- 
sented in the section of the country which is most 
liable to be excited, agitated, and inflamed by the 
action of Congress on this subject? You will ad- 
mit Kansas with forty or fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, under the Lecompton constitution; but if 
they are to be at liberty to form a new consttu- 
tion, and a majority of them should be in favor of 
a free-State constitution, you will have the full 
pound of flesh; you will bring the rigor of the law, 
and of the practice of the Government, on the ad- 
mission of new States, to bear upon them; you will 
not allow them to enter the Union until they have 
ninety-four thousand population. ‘That is the 
way it will be urged. This presentation of the 
case to the northern people, | do not suppose, 
would be productive of any fatal consequences; but 
you are still adding to that mass of anti-slavery 
sentiment which has grown upinthe North under 
the action of the majority of Congress in the last 
four years; you are still adding additional weight 
and consequence to it; you are still swelling the 
tide of anti-slavery feeling and hostility to, and 
alienation from, the South. You are doing this, 
too, on the very eve of a most importantelection. 

Then, if the people of Kansas were to accept 
this proposition, if it shall be passed, as I sup- 
yose it will be, and they should go quietly on, still 
aan is this argument to be presented to the people 
of the North. ‘“ Kansas is no longer suffering,” 
it willbe replied. ‘* Yes, but under what circum- 
stances is she kept out of the Union?’’ it would 
be retorted; ‘* why is she not now a State of the 
Union ?”’ 

The honorable Senator from Virginia thought 
a capital objection to the amendment of the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky was, that the State 


was to be admitted without our seeing the consti- | 


tution that might be formed. ‘That amendment 
provided that if the a of Kansas should not 
choose to accept the Lecompton constitution they 
might go on to make a new constitution; and that, 
upon the people ratifying the new constitution, the 
State should be admitted upon proclamation by the 
President. That was considered a fatal objection 
to the preposition of the Senator from Kentucky. 
On what ground? Because the Constitution of the 
United States guaranties a republican form of gov- 
ernment to every State in the Union. I shall not 
take up the time of the Senate now—because | have 
already occupied more time than | intended in 
making the statement I have—by going into that 
argument. 
such condition required in the Constitution of the 
United States at all. The provision of the Con- 
stitution that the United States shall guaranty to 
every State of the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment was intended to guard against revolu- 
tions by which an aristocracy, an obligarchy, a 
monarchy, or a despotism, might be set up or es- 
tablished in any of the States of the Union at any 
time. The Constitution of the United States was 
formed on the general presumption that the States 
would continue to be republican, as they were; 
that all new States of course would be republican 
when they should come into the Union; but such 
were the hatred and jealousy then existing of all 
anti-republican governments, that it was thought 
best to insert in the Constitution an express guar- 
antee on this point. It has been our practice to 
have a constitution before us when we admit into 


. the Union new States formed out of our own ter- 


ritory, but there is no warrant in the Constitution 
of the United States fordemanding any such thing. 
States have a right to come in without submitting 
their constitutions to us. Why submit them to 
us? According to the doctrine of the Senator from 
Missouri we cannot alter them; we cannotexpress 
an approval; we cannot disapprove. The ques- 
tion with us is simply whether we will admit the 
Territory into the Union asa State. When we 


1 will say, however, that there is no | 


to elaborate this point a little further, and to sa 
something more ondhe general subject; but if tt 
is desired to close debate this evening, I shall not 
trespass any longer on the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, a few days 
ago there appeared in the newspapers some state- 
ments about communications which passed be- 
tween the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
GREEN] and myself, in the progress of the discus- 
sions of the committee of conference, which have 
been placed in my hands, and which carry an im- 
pression that is erroneous in regard to the con- 
duct of that honorable Senator as chairman of the 
committee; and it gives me pleasure té make this 
statement, to correct that erroneous impression. 
It is stated in this article: 


* When Mr. Eneuisn offered his bill at the conference 
this morning, it was eagerly accepted by Messrs. Green, 


Hon TeR and STEPHENS, Governoy Sewaxp and Mr. How- | 


aRD asked time to consider, and to have the decision and 
report postponed till to. morrow morning. Mr. Green would 
not consent. He would only grant two hours, and named 
two o'clock this afternoon as the hour for reassembling the 
committee and reporting the English bill to the House and 
Senate. He very earnestly requested Messrs. Sewarp and 
Howarp to be punctual, as he wished to have the question 
acted upon at once.” 


What occurred in the committee was this: the 
honorable Senator from Missouri was chairman 
of the committee; and when a proposition was 
made for a postponement for a day, or twenty- 
four hours, the honorable Senator from Missouri 


said he thought that was a reasonable request, | 


that we ought to have that time, but he being in 


the chair, the question was put and carried against || 


us, and we were limited to two hours. It is all 
right, except that the blame, if there is any, is 
put upon the honorable chairman, who expressed 
the desire that we might have the indulgence 
which we asked. 
to state that: 


“ At two o’clock, when Messrs. Sewarp and Howarp | 


went to the committee-room, nobody was there. 
waited nearly an hour; no one came. 


They 


down. He inquired what was the matter?) Mr. GREEN in- 
timated that the screws were loose, and everything in dis 
order; a portion of the party was kicking in the traces. 
* Do you mean to report to day?’ inquired Sewarp. ‘ No,’ 
said Green, ‘not today.’ * Will the committee meet to- 
night??? ‘No, notto-night.? ‘To-morrow morning?’ * No.’ 
‘When then??? *Can’t tell,’ said Green moodily; ‘1 will 
let you know when we are ready to meet.’ ”’ 


Very nearly that conversation occurred, but al- 
together in a spirit entirely different from that. I 
have authorized nobody to say that the honora- 
ble Senator from Missouri acted moodily. The 


honorable Senator was not ready to report; and | 


this conversation was one in which my own con- 
venience moved me to ask the information from 
him; and he manifested a desire to gratify me, 
and said the prospect was that we should not 
have a meeting that day, but would have one the 
next, and he would give me notice at all events, 
and | might go home. It was said in the kindest 
spirit. 


Another thing, Mr. President, while Lam up, to |! 


show how very apt we are to be misunderstood. I 


have had nothing but amenity from the honorable | 


chairman,and from all the members of that com- 


mittee, during all our discussions and debates. I | 
have great pleasure in saying that. Some days | 


ago, | raised a question of order here in debate. 
The honorable Senator from Missouri objected 
that there was no point in the question of order 


which I raised, and I rather thought afterwards || 
that he was about right; but the Chair decided | 
He paused, and said to me, | 


that | was in order. 
** Very well, then, go on;”’ and I proceeded with 
the statement | was making. Isaid: ‘* I wish to 


know whether I am to proceed with the permis- | 
sion of the Chair or under the direction ofthe Sen- | 
ator from Missouri?’’ and he replied in good hu- | 


mor, and as a joke entirely: ‘* Either is entirely 
obligatory.’’ ‘That went into the newspapers as 
being a defiance on his part. It gives me pleas- 


ure to make this correction, and to acknowledge | 


that throughout the whole of this debate, so far 
as that honorable Senator, and every other one 
with whom I have had any connection in the 


transaction of this business, is concerned, every- | 


thing has been conducted with kindness and cour- 
tesy, which [ hope may always be continued in 
all our communications. 


Mr. GREEN. The Senator from New York | 


desires to make some remarks on the pending 


do this we have fulfilled our authority under the '* question to-morrow, and as it is hardly worth 


Constitution of the United States. [had intended ' 


while to prolong the session to-night, I move that 


Then, again, the letter goes on | 


Mr. SewarpD went | 
in search of Mr. Green, and found him very much cast | 
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the further consideration of the subject be post. 
poned until to-morrow at half past twelve o’clock 

Mr.SEWARD. I desire to address the Senq,, 
on this subject, and I am very thankful to tho 
honorable Senator from Missouri for the Motion 
he makes, because I am not quite well to-nj 
and it would be a tax for me to go on now, 

Mr. HUNTER. | would suggest to the Senate 
that if we can do it, we ought to agree upon somo 
hour when the vote shall be taken. The Senatoy 
from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,] whose health jg 
| delicate, desires to vote, and I should like to fix 
| some hour when we can take the question, 

Mr.SEWARD. I will say to the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, so near as 1 can, that we 
understand on this side that the debate is practi- 

_ cally closed on the other side; and there is no Sep. 
ator on this side, I believe, who desires to address 
the Senate, except the honorable Senator from 
California, [Mr. Broperick,] whois always brief, 
and will be very brief to-morrow, and myself; and 
I suppose, if we take up the question at half past 

| twelve o’clock, we may calculate to get throug) 
in a very reasonable morning hour. 

Mr. HUNTER. Can we get through by three 
o’clock ? 

Mr. SEWARD. Certainly by three—per)haps 
before. 

Mr. GREEN. I move that the further consid- 
eration of this subject be postponed until half past 
twelve o’clock, to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey, 

| the Senate adjourned. 


ght, 
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|| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘Fuurspay, April 29, 1858. 

|| The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 


by Rev. P. Di Gurrey, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
Mr. ENGLISH. 


of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on Senate bill No. 161, being 
a bill for the admission of Kansas, on which the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cuineman} 
demanded the previous question. 

Mr. COX. Ifthe gentleman from North Car- 
| olina will withdraw that call, I would like to say 
a few words. . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the gentleman renew 
the motion? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
understanding. 
| Mr.COX. Lam obliged to the gentleman from 
| North Carolina for his kindness in this matter; 
|, and I wish to say, with the same kindness with 
| which | have undertaken to do and to say every- 

thing which I have done and said here, that we 

should take care that the admission of a State 
/ should be in every respect legitimate. There 

should be no surreptitious birth of a State into 
, this Union. As this House well knows, I was 

one of the first upon this floor to enter my protest 
| against the admission of Kansas without a sane- 
tion of her constitution by the people. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Yes, the very 
first. 

Mr.COX. And Iam among the first now, sir, to 
come forward, in the spirit, as I conceive, of hon- 
orableconcession. When gentlemen upon the Re- 
publican side of the House have conceded so much 
and so honorably, and when gentlemen upon all 
sides of the House have conceded so much and 
| so honorably, I will not be laggard in this work 
of honorable settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to have my position un- 
derstood before the country and before my peo- 
ple. That I opposed the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution all know. | 
opposed it because I did not believe in the om- 
nipotence of the convention which framed it; be- 
cause there was no express or implied sanction 
of that constitution by the people. But now, str, 
| after the most careful reflection upon the subject, 
after the most careful consideration of it in every 
relation, in relation to my party, in relation to my 
'| State, in relation to the Union, in relation to the 
|| welfare of the people of Kansas, and in relation to 


Prayer 


I call for the regular order 


I will give way with that 
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the dispatch of public business, I have come to» 
deliberate conclusion this morning to vote for the 
-onference bill; because it gives the people of Kan- 
sas a chance to kill Lecompton, though they use 
the ordinance to doit. I ask the privilege simply 
to give my reasons, my honest reasons, for the 


vote which I shall give to-day upon this question, || 


In the bill proposed by the committee of con- 
ference there is no proposition to submit, in so 
many words, the constitution itself to the people. 
jam willing to concede that, and it seemed to be 
-laimed, in the language used by the gentleman 
fom Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] yesterday. Though 
is not submitted, yet there is a means provided 


in this bill by which, if the constitution does not | 


meet with the approbation of the people of Kan- 
sas, they can give expression to that will. The 
eytieman from Maryland (Mr. Davis] well re- 
marked yesterday, that itis like the old vote by 
shells in the Grecian Agora, where the vote for 
“banishment”? or ** no banishment” of a traitor 
to the State might be given by the use of these 
shells. The substance was in suchavote. The 
shells were the medium of expression only. I 
am after the substance. In this case the substance, 
though perhaps not the shadow, of a submission 
is given to the people of Kansas upon this ques- 
won. 

The fact that the popular voice of Kansas is thus 
expressed, is not an objection to this matter. I 
would have preferred a more direct, straightfor- 
ward vote. 
By the mode proposed by the commitee, the power 
is placed in the people of Kansas, by which they 
ean spurn this constitution if they do not like it. 
That seems to be conceded on all sides. Butsome 
objection is made on the alleged ground of bribes 
ofiered to the people to vote. I have given that 
question a careful consideration. I find the lan- 
eyave which is used in the conference bill to be 
the same as that used in the Crittenden-Mont- 
gomery bill, for which Republicans, Americans, 
and the anti-Lecompton Democrats voted. I find 
that it is copied in the Minnesota enabling act, and 
[ find that it is in accordance with the general 
course of the legislation of the country. 

Mr. GILMER. I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question, 

Mr.COX. So that whether the people of Kan- 
sas accept this constitution or rejectit, sll Kansas 
will get this land for the benefit of her schools, 
her university, and for other purposes provided 
inthisact. ‘Therefore I conceive that there is no 
bribe offered in this bill. The people can do as 
they please. They are at perfect liberty to kill 
this constitution by the means proposed by the 
conference bill if they please, and they will in the 
end, by the process of legislation, as every gen- 
tleman here knows, get the same lands, whether 
they vote one way or the other. That only isa 
bribe which is given as a consideration for a vote; 
but there is no consideration here offered, which 
they would not get under other circumstances. 
That matter gives me no trouble. Neither does 
the commission which is raised here give me any 
trouble; for I have full faith in Governor Denver, 
and 1 know the district attorney is disposed to 
deal fairly in this matter. Of the other three com- 


Still, this has given me no trouble. | 


missioners, one is a Federal officer, and the other | 


two are free-State territorial officers. 

The doubt which I have, the honest doubt which 
Ihave endeavored to settle in the spirit of con- 
cession, is the fact that Lecompton is offered to 
Kansas now on the condition that if she does not 
take itshe must abide by the rule laid down in 
the Cincinnati platform, and await the time when 
ler population shall equal the ratio of one Repre- 
sentative in Congress. I think this rule is a sal- 
ularyrule. The difficulty is in its present appli- 
cauonto Kansas. I trust that this difficulty will 
be obviated. Ithas been said thatif she does not 


come in now she will remain out for a long time. | 


I have made inguiries of men who understand the 
state of things in Kansas. I have sought Gov- 
ernor Walker himself, and he tells me that he has 
uo doubt that Kansas will have the requisite pop- 
ulation by next fall. That was a simple matter 
of fact | was bound to inquire into, a of which 
lam entirely satisfied. 

Some objection may be raised that, under this 
bill, the census must be taken; and that, as the 
Federal census cannot be taken until 1860, Kan- 
sas will be kept out of the Union until that time. 


Now, by the language of this bill, I find that the | 
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census here required to be taken is simply a cen- 


sus under the territorial laws—a census “ duly 
and legally taken;’’ and therefore, that, as soon 
as they prescribe the rules for taking that census, 
and a sufficient population appears, they can come 
into the Union under the provisions of this act. 
Therefore, there is no such long postponement. 
The postponement would be no longer than the 
present fall, if the bill be honestly pursued. 

I trust the House will do me the justice to ac- 
cord to my course honest motives. I have stood 
here for four months acting with gentlemen whom 
I have found ready and willing to make conces- 
sions upon this vexed subject. The Republican 
party conceded much when they voted to admit 
a slave State in case the people ratified it. Ihave 
no taunts at, or complaints to make of them for 
that. [have acted with them on that question, and 
against my own party friends; and I have stood 
here bareheaded, as it were, for four months, to 
claim for the people of Kansas the right to pass 


| on this constitution before I could vote to admit 


under it. If I understand all the relations which 
this question sustains to the country, it is my 
honest opinion, after considering all its phases, 


_ that the best thing we can do now is to vote for 


the report of this committee of conference, which 
gives a substantial submission of the constitution 
to the people of Kansas. 

If I had any doubt as to the propriety of the 
course [ have taken, I would forego any objec- 
tions to the bill such as I have stated, because it 
is the unanimous voice of the delegation of my 


| State upon the Democratic side of the House. I 


confess to having some deference to their good 
serene I confess, also, that I have some 
deference to the opinion of my party, North and 
South. Iam not insensible to my party obliga- 


tions; and when I can see that by a certain course 


we can attain substantially all | desire, I am will- 


ing to make some concessions. I owe tothe De- 
mocracy all lamandalll hopetobe. AndIowe 
that party my fealty, and Lam ready to show it in 
this matter when I can see that I am acting for the 
best. By acting in accordance with my humble 
desire to do the best, I feel better satisfied if Ican 
actin harmony with my party. I reject all bland- 
ishments, come from what quarter they may. I 


| come forward in the spirit of harmony in order 


that we-may have aunited Democracy and a united 


| country, that we may carry on the business of the 
| nation with dispatch and with reference to its 


highest interests. 
Sir, the public interest demands asettlement of 
this question. The people will hail its settlement, 


even in this form; and though it may not be per- 


fect in all respects, yet the nation will leap from 
the incubus of this Kansas matteras from a night- 


| mare. The North and South will hail it asa de- 





liverance from trouble. Unless we have this de- 
liverance, sectional asperities will again embitter 
our politics. We willgo home to meetthem atevery 
turn of political discussion. I do not take pleas- 
ure in such a prospect. When I go to Ohio, I 
prefer to feel that lam ina State which knows its 
sister States in a full and cordial fellowship. 
When [think of my own State and old Kentucky, 
and of our past associations; when I think of the 
trials that they had during the late war, in Ohio, 
together, when the Kentucky hunters came across 
the Ohio river, knowing no boundary save the 
boundary of Canada, and fought against the red 
coats and the red skins, side by side with our own 
Ohio people; when I see the coat-of-arms of old 
Kentucky, which is painted in the glass above 
me—two friends with clasped hands, with the sig- 
nificant motto: ** united we stand, divided we fall’’ 
—when I think of all these things, in the spirit 
of concession and harmony, though this bill may 
not, in every respect, conform to my best judg- 
ment, I am willing to go with my delegation, and 
to go with my party, and to give my heart and 
hand for this vote. I now call for the previous 
uestion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Iask my colleague to with- 
draw that calland to let the other side of Ohio be 
heard and the other side of Kentucky. 

[Loud cries of **No!no!”’ and great confusion. | 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will not insist on that call. 

[Cries of ‘* Hold on to it,’’ and continued con- 
ae} 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will my colleague yield 


to me for one moment? 


1981 


Mr. COX. I will yield to my colleague for a 
moment, but Ido not withdraw the call for the 
previous question. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of my colleague, (Mr. Cox,] and prom- 
ising to renew his demand for the previous ques- 
tion, I wish to submit a few remarks explanatory 
of the vote I am about to give on the conference 
proposition for the admission of Kansas. This 
is due not alone to myself and my constituents, 
but to the Democratic party of my State and of the 
nation. 

As is well known to every member upon this 
floor, I have, for months, opposed the admission 
of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, 
without its first being submitted to a vote of the 
people. ThisI believed to be the doctrine of * pop- 
ular sovereignty ’’ as declared in the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, and as reaffirmed in the Cincinnati 
platform. 

To me there is no force in the objection that 
the ** Lecompton constitution” is not expressly 
submitted. Itis, beyond all doubt, a substantial 
submission. By one form of ballot, the people 
can reject that instrument; by another form of 
ballot, they can vitalize it. Without the fiat of 


~ 


the people in its behalf, it is as though it had 
never been made. Gentlemen may quibble about 
the form, but while I get the substance, I shall not 
object. 

Nor is there any truth in the charge that it isa 
bribe offered to the people of Kansas, in the shape 
of land grants, to accept the Lecompton consti- 
tution. The quantity now offered them is the 
quantity usually granted to new States. It is the 
same granted by the Lecompton ordinance; it is 
the same granted by the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment, for which I voted. In this view of 
it, therefore, | cannot object. 

I am free to say, however, that it is not in every 
respect such a bill as I would have preferred; 
but under all the circumstances surrounding this 
vexed question, with a due regard to the peace 
and quiet of the country, and the restoration of 
union and harmony to that party of which it is 
my pride and boast to be an humble member, I 
have concluded to give my vote for this measure. 

In arriving at this conclusion, I cheerfully say 
Ihave made sacrifices; other gentlemen have done 
likewise. Let me now indulge the hope that this 
question may be settled, and that its settlement 
may be regarded as a peace measure, and be the 
harbinger of future successes to the great national 
Democratic party of the country. 

In that party [ was born; init I have spent my 
better days; in it I expect to die; and if political 
death should be my fate for this vote, my only 
request is, that I may die in the Democratic party, 
and have the ample folds of her patriotic banner 
my winding-sheet. However, I fear no such con- 
sequences. Il represent an intelligent and patri- 
otic people. To them I appeal for the rectitude 
of my conduct; and to their decision I cheerfully 
submit. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I am reluctant to inter- 
rupt the gentleman, but I desire tu know if he is 
speaking by general consent? 

[Cries of ** No! no!’’ 

Mr. COX. I yielded to my colleague. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. But has the gentleman 
withdrawn the demand for the previous question ? 
Mr. LAWRENCE. [I shall renew the call. 

Mr. COX. I still hold the floor. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If the gentleman’s col- 
league is speaking by unanimous consent, I shall 
not object. 

{Loud cries of ** Object! object!” 

Mr. COX. I have not lost the floor, but I have 
given way for a moment to my friend. 

Mr. GROW. Can the floor be farmed out in 
this way? 

The SPEAKER. Only so long asthe House, 
by its assent, permits it. 

Mr. GRO I object to the farming out of 
the floor. 

Mr. COX. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. GARNETT. I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio to withdraw the demand for the previous 
question, to allow me to give a notice in relation 
to this matter. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no; I cannot withdraw it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I appeal to my colleague 
to withdraw the demand, and let his colleagues 
on this side of the House be heard. 
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Mr. COX. J voted to bring this question toa 
close on Wednesday last. I did it because I was 
prepared to vote, 

Cries of * Order! order!’’ 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I ask the gen- 


tleman to withdraw the demand for the previous 


question, and not claim an exclusive monopoly of 


the business of recantation. Perhaps some of the 
rest of us will follow suit. Why not give usa 
chance ? 

Mr. COX. Ihave renewed the demand for the 
previous question. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. It seems that 
no one outside of the Democratic party has a right 
to be heard here. I think this side of the House 
has as much right to be heard as that. 

[Loud cries of ** Order!’ and great confusion. ] 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has no right 
to be heard out of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I move that there be a call 
of the House; aud upon that motion | demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
give notice that, if the previous question be voted 
down, I shall move to postpone this question until 
Tuesday week. 

‘Fhe question was taken on Mr. Camppe y's 
motion; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
90, nays 119; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
Biugham, Bliss, Bonbam, Brayton, Bryan, Buthiuton, Bur 
lingame, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Horace F. 
Clark, Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Co- 
vode, Cragin, Curtis, Damretl, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, 
Durfee, Edie, Fenton, Foster, Garnett, Gilman, Gilmer, 
Gooch, ‘Goode, Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Harlan, Has 
kin, Hiekman, Hoard, Howard, Keliogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, 
Kuapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, McKibbin, Humphrey Mar- 
shall, Maynard, Morgan, Edward Joy Morris, lsaac N. Mor- 
ris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, 
Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, 
Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, Aaron Shaw, John Sherman, Jud 
son W. Sherman, Robert Smith, Spinner, Stanton,William 
Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkius, Wade, Walbridge, 
Waldron, Walton, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
and Wilson—90. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, Bishop, Blair, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 
Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, Caskie, John B. Clark, Clay, 
Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Corn- 
ing, Cox, Jumes Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Davis of lowa, Dewart, Dowdell, Edimund- 
son, Elliot, English, Eustis, Florence, Foley, Gartrell, 
Giddings, Gillis, Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Lawrence 
W. Ilall, Robert B. Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Thomas L. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jack- 
eon, Jenkins, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Gianey Jones, 
Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Lamar, Landy, Lawrence, 
Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Samuel 8. Marshall, 
Mason, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, Niblack, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Phillips. Powell, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, 
Reilly, Roberts, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, 
Scott, Searing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Sickles, 
Singleton, Samuel A. Smith, William Sinith, Stallworth, 
Stephens, Stevenson, Talbot, Trippe, Underwood, Ward, 
Watkins, White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Worten 
dyke, Augustus R. Wright, John V. Wright, and Zollicotfer 
~-119. 


So the House refused to order a call. 


Mr. HATCH stated that he had paired off un- 
til one o’clock with Mr. Burnovens. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, stated that he 
had paired off upon all political questions with 
Mr. Woop, er he should have voted * no.”’ 

Mr. RITCHIE stated that Mr. Purviance had 
paired off with Mr. Dimmick until Wednesday 
next, and not until Tuesday next as stated in the 
Globe. 

The question recurred upon the demand for the 
previous quesuon. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I hope the 
gentleman from Ohio will withdraw the demand 
tor the previous question until I] can make a few 
remarks. [Cries of ** No! no!’’] 

Mr.COX. [cannot see that any good can come 
of it, and I therefore decline to withdraw the call. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Then I trust 
the House will vote it down. 

Mr. GARNETT. I rise to a question of or- 
der. 1 wish to inquire of the Chair whether, if 
the previous question is voted down it will be in 
order to move to postpone the subject until Tues- 
day week ? 

The SPEAKER. Such a motion will be in 
order if the previous question is voted down. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, demanded tell- 
ers on the second. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Craice, of 
North Carolina,and Burrinron, were appointed. 


THE 
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ayes 103, noes 108. 

So the previous question was not seconded, 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise for the first time since the topic of Kan- 
sas has been introduced into the councils of this 
country to open my mouth upon the subject. 

The bill which is presented by the managers 
of the conference is the legitimate fruit of the ori- 
ginal Kansas and Nebraska bill that came in with 
the face of Janus. This is likely to go out with 
the impress upon it that belongs to Its origin. 

What a spectacle is exhibited to the Ameri- 
can people to-day when their Representatives are 
engaged overa measure, the authors of which do 
not agree, and cannot agree, upon its meaning! 
Some of them have addressed this House—one, 
whose votes upon the Senate bill indicated a direct 
antagonism to that measure, now sustains this 
proposition warmly upon the ground that it does 
submit the Lecompton constitution to a vote of 
the people; while others, who are committed, as 

' far as language can commit men, to the proposi- 
tion that the people of Kansas are bound by the 
work of the convention, now sustain this meas- 
ure upon the predicate that it does not submit 
the Lecompton constitution to a vote of the peo- 
ile! 

Two of the authors of this measure—the man- 
agers upon the part of the Senate—have risen in 
their places and avowed that they had carefully 
guarded the point of submission, and thatit does 
not submit the constitution to the people. Yes- 
terday the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sre- 
PHENS,| who was one of the managers on the part 
of the House, stated emphatically that the prin- 
ciple of non-submission was carefully preserved 
in this bill, while the other manager upon the part 
of the House, the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr 

| Eneuisn,] replies that the Lecompton constitution 

| is submitted to the people by the report of the 
conferees. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would like to know in 
what partof my speech the gentleman from Ken- 

| tucky finds authority to make any such state- 
mentr 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. If I have 


The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 


done the gentleman from Indiana injustice, I will 


| yield for explanation. 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is not the question. 
The gentleman from Kentucky makes a statement 
in regard to my position. I callupon him to point 
to the time and place where I have taken any such 
position. I have not yet defined my position on 
the point. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. M 
ence of the gentleman’s position upon this point 
was drawn from the remarks made by him; and 
lask the gentleman, since he challenges the in- 
ference, whetier he understands the bill as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr.Srepnens] understands 
it, or does he understand it just the other way? 

Mr. ENGLISH. This bill is drawn in tolera- 
bly good English, [laughter,} and I suppose the 
gentleman from Kentucky understands that lan- 
guage, and is competent to judge what the mean- 
ing of the bill is. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. If that is 
all the answer the gentleman has to give, it may 
go to the country with my mark upon it, that the 


author here, when the meaning of this act is chal- | 


lenged, declines to tell us what he meant by it, in the 
Jace of the declaration upon the part of his colleague 
that just the opposite is meant by it to what all these 
gentlemen pretend to understand, who have suddenly 
found great virtues in the bill. 

When the member from Ohio [Mr. Cox] was 


speaking this morning, | could not help thinking | 


of thatold hymn, which I willslightly paraphrase: 


“ Why should we mourn departed friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarins ? 
*Tix but the voice that party sends, 
To bring him to its arms.”’ 
We may be defeated in this measure 
Mr. LAWRENCE. And [ would quote for 
the edification of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
that— 
“© While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.”’ 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Very apro- 
pos. 
[Mr. Cox,] his colleague, who is in the same cate- 

| gory, makes another for himself. [Laughter.] 





| May it be his epitaph ! 


While I apply one verse to the gentleman, | 


y infer- | 


Deena a 


| 
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Mr. COX. Whilst the gentleman js 
orders and singing hymns, let me ask him where 
is his party, to which he would invite us? | do 
not see it in the House. Is it the Republican 
party, or is it the American party ? 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. My part 
is the American party—the party of the Onion. 

Mr. COX. I stand up for the Democratic party 
which always makes compromises, as our fathers 
made them in the Constitution, and as they haye 
been made for the perpetuity of the Constitution. 

If the gentleman will allow me, further, I hay. 
made some concession. The gentleman knows jt. 
Where I see the substance of a thing, I will por. 
to the disruption of my party, upon which I think 
so much depends, run after the shadow. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I want the 
gentleman from Ohio to understand distinctly, as 
well as the other gentlemen with whom it was 
my fortune to act, that I am not here to impugn 





taking 


motives, and that Iam not here to challenge the 
| purity with which any gentleman has changeg his 


convictions; for, sir, as I claim integrity of pur- 
pose for myself, | will yield the same claim to 
others. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman say that I have 
changed my convictions ? 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I will not 
say that the gentleman has changed his conyije. 
tions; but certainly he has altered his course. 

mr. COX. I wish the gentleman to understand 
distinetly, that from the time that the report from 
the conference committee came in, I have had it 
under consideration. I had the matter presented 
from both sides. We are two hundred and thirty- 
four members here, of diverse opinions, and when 
we adopt a measure, it cannot be expected that 
all who favor it, do so with the same opinion of 
it. We must yield some of ouropinions. The gen- 
tleman must admit that he did indirectly impugn 
my motives. When I come forward and attempt 
to sustain this compromise as the very best I could 
get, | do not, by any means, say that it conforms 
to my best judgment; or that it is as perfect as | 
could wish it. [tis the best, under the circum- 
stances, for the country and the party. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I ebject. My colleague had 
the floor this morning, and would not yield to 
any of us. He spoke himself, and refusing others 
the chance to reply, called for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. All I have 
to say about this matter, can be said without any 
further interruption. 

[A message was here received from the Senate, 
by Mr. Hickey, their Chief Clerk, notifying the 
House that that body insisted on its amendments 
to the deficiency bill, and asked for a committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that it had appointed as managers 
of said conference on its part, Messrs. ‘Toomss, 
Biecs,and Fessenpen. Also notifying the House 
that that body had passed a joint resolution and 
a bill, of the following titles, in which he was di- 
rected to ask its concurrence: 

A resolution (S. No. 33) authorizing suitable 
acknowledgments to be made by the President to 
the British naval authorities at Jamaica, for the 
relief extended to the officers and crew of the Uni- 
ted States ship Susquehanna, disabled by yellow 
fever. ; 

An act (S. No. 298) for the relief of Catharine 
Jacobs, widow of Francis Jacobs, a waiter in the 
military household of General wren) 

Mr. LETCHER. I ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky to permit me to make a motion con- 
cerning the deficiency bill, which has just been 
returned from the Senate. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I do not 
care to have a motion made inside my speech. 

Mr. LETCHER. I move that the House !n- 
sist on its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the deficiency bill, and that it agree to 
the committee of conference asked for on the dis- 
agreeing votes between the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objec 
tions, and it is ordered accordingly. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I object. 

Several Memsers. Too late. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair 
it is too late. 

Messrs. Lercner, Macray,and Nicwots were 
appointed managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 
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“Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
before we take the vote on this bill, frankly to 
state the objections I have toit. The bill does 


substantially submit the Lecompton constitution 


I desire, 


toa vote of the people of Kansas, notwithstanding 
the declaration of my friend from Georgia, (Mr. 
SrepHENs,] and notwithstanding the declarations 
which have been made in another place, that in 
the drafting of this bill there was an attempt to 
reserve the principle of non-submission. If you 
were to put to the people of Kansas the proposi- 
tion that the moon was made of green cheese, and 
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then to the consequences which are to flow from 
that fact. 

What will those consequences be? Every free 
State of this Union will at once arouse itself to re- 
peal the disabling part of this very bill. All the sluices 
of that pernicious agitation which has flowed over 


| this country like lava for years past, will be re- 


opened. Repeal will be the shibboleth of party in 
the next election of the North. The free States 
will say to you, in April Kansas had population 


| enough to ba slave State; in December following 


say to them that they might take the question of | 


admission with that proposition, and if they voted 
in the affirmative on that proposition, they should 
be admitted under the Lecompton constitution; 
but if they voted in the negative on that proposi- 
tion, the Lecompton constitution should be con- 
sidered dead, it does not require any very severe 
logic to deduce the conclusion that, in fact, they 
had an opportunity, through an immaterial propo- 
sition, to vote on the question of admission. 

But I object lo the manner of submission. It seems 
to save the pulses of gentlemen here at the ex- 
ense of the history of the country, and at the 
expense of the sense of the people of Kansas. You 
require them to vote for the rejection of this prop- 
osition, Which is immaterial in itself, and to con- 
ceal the fact that they are voling against the Le- 
compton constitution. Why take this course? What 
motive have you to-day, except that, by the man- 
ner of this proposition, you seek to conceal from 
the country that you, who vault so high, have, in 
fact, come down ? 
* To another branch of that report I am determ- 
inedly opposed, because it presents a condition 
that is degrading to the people of the North. lask 
the people of the South to hear me. We of the 
slaveholding States are in this Chamber in a mi- 
nority of fifty. Suppose that this Lecompton 
constitution, instead of introducing a slave State, 
introduced a free State, and that the majority of 
the representatives of this country had sent that 
constitution back with this immaterial proposition 
attached to it, saying to the people of Kansas, 
‘take these lands, and you can come in as a free 
State; but if you attempt to come here with a 
slave State constitution, you must come ‘ undera 
legal census,’ showing ninety-three thousand in- 
habitants: come here with a slave constitution, 
and you must show regular papers;’? would not 
my fellow-citizens of the slaveholding States have 
rejected such a proposition with indignation and 
scorn? By what sort of ethics, in this council of 
equals, can we, who are legislating for all sections, 
attempt to propose one thing to the North, which 
we would consider ourselves insulted by if pro- 
nosed to the South? Sir, the men who send me 
vere do not send me here to play the sectionalist; 
they do not send me here as a steward to see how 
much I can get for the slave States, and how much I 
can wrest from the free States. Whenever they 


want to degrade me to that position, I shall be | 


here no longer. I have Jearned in the school of 
morals in which I was raised, that, among equals, 


she has population enough to be a free Stat® So 
help me God! if I were a northern man I should 


| feel it my duty to open that direct attack. I would 


feel that you had attached a condition to the pas- 
sage of this measure which degraded me from that | 
equality about which you know we have talked so 
much, and upon which we have insisted so strictly. 
And until that equality was restored, I should ex- 
ert myself, were La northern man, up to the full 
point of my capacity to have it restored by all 


| legitimate means. 


| pelled to accede to that demand or to resist. 


What will be the next effect?) This House will, 
in the next Congress, be filled by men sent here 
to rectify this wrong, and the South will be com- 
Her 
pride may be wounded; her sensibilities are to be 
affected; and then the next movement of those 
who play to her prejudices will be to drag her 
over the precipice of disunion, in that moment 
when she smarts under the effect of stung and 
wounded pride. It is exactly because I see these 
consequences ahead, that | am to-day firm and 
steady in opposition. Llook forward on the path be- 
fore us, and I see it leads to thatalternative which 
I have said is most likely to occur, and my duty 
and patriotism alike demand that I should resist 


| this bill,and advocate that equality which is equity 


between all sections of my country. 


itis not fairand proper to propose what you would | 


not be willing to accept; and, asa southern man | 


—no, not as a southern man, for I never claimed 
to be a southern man—but as a western man, as 
acitizen belonging to that section of the country 
which has a minority, by representation, upon 
this floor, lam unwilling to lay down a rule of 
action which in its sequences offers nothing but 
sackcloth and ashes to my people. 

And when you men of the South apply this rule 
to the North, how can you, when the next case 
arises in this country of a similar nature, resist 
the application of the same rule? With what face 


will you stand up and complain of any inequality | 


which may be attempted to be enforced upon you 
by a majority of the representatives of this coun- 


j j Ltuke that 
position, and cheerfully I shall rest upon it, sat- 
isfied that I am right, and 1 shall be sustained in 
by a patriotic constituency. 

Sir, it were bootless to return to the Senate bill; 
but, as | am upon the floor, I will recapitulate in 
brief terms—for I do not want to detain the House 
—the heads and points upon which my own opin- 
ions have turned thus far,and by which my course 
has been guided. I heard the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Srepnens] yesterday propound the 
question to the gentleman from Maryland:{Mr. 
Davis] whether he believed the Territorial Legis- 
lature which called the convention in Kansas 
had the power to call a convention? I do not 
know what response was made, but I desire to 
say to the gentleman from Georgia, and to the 
country, that that very point is the hinging point 
upon which my convictions on this matter turn. 
I do not believe that the Territorial Legislature 
possessed the power to initiate a convention to 
such a degree as to bind either Kansas or the 
Congress of the United States. I believe that 
when that convention was assembled, and when 
it had drafted a constitution, the want of the pre- 
assent of Congress prevented the instrument from 
binding Congress; and if it did not bind Congress, 


| it could not bind the people of Kansas. If | had 


time, I could demonstrate that proposition. And, 
sir, whén the people of Kansas sent up to us, | 
through her Delegate upon this floor, who has a 


legal status here, by the resolutions of her Legis- | 


lature, which is a legal body—through her vote 


'on the 4th of January, regular or irregular— 


| Secretary—through all these chamnels the clear, 


through the territorial Governor, who was the | 
Federal appointee —and through the territorial 


| distinct “declaration, ‘we are not willing that | 
| this constitution shall be the fundamental, politi- 


try? They will refer you to your own act, your | 


own vote, as having established the precedent. 

V hat opportunity would you have to escape from 
the consequence of this act? 

Gentlemen huga delusion to their bosoms, when 
they suppose that under this bill, animated by a 
desire to have this grant of land, or to acquire im- 
mediate political position, the people of Kansas 
will be induced to accept this proposition, and 
that we shall then have a summer's sea before us. 

hisis a sheer delusion. Kansas will reject this 


Proposition, If you are prudent men, reason with | 
me upon the supposition of its rejection, and look | 


| cal law of the State;’’ believing as I did, and as I | 


yet do, that the Legislature which initiated it had | 
no legal right to do so, that the President who 
consented had no jurisdiction, and therefore his 
consent yielded no additional power, I felt myself 
bound to pause, and listen to the voice of the 
people. Sir, no specious sophistries could dis- 
suade me, and no casuistry betray me. After all, 
it finally comes to this, whether we are to obey 
the dictum of the convention or the will of the 
people. While I had liberty to act, while it was 


|| within my congressional function to act, I did not 


hesitate to take that position which had a tend- 


| ency to give the fairest chance to the people of Kan- 


sas to make a constitulion to suit themselves, before 
establishing relations with them by law, under | 


| 


which relations I might be called upon next week | 
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to compel them, by force of arms, to obey that in- 
strument as their constitution. 

But, sir, I will not dwell on the Senate bill, or 
the amendment of the House, but shall confine 
myself to this report. We have had a confer- 
ence; and I say that, in my opinion, the confer- 
ees have submitted the question so that the peo- 
ple of Kansas may get hold of it, but can get hold 
of it only at the expense of stultifying themselves. 
It is accompanied with a disabling act, which, in 
my opinion, makes an invidious distinction be- 
tween the free and the slave States of the country 
in regard to their institutions, which will have a 
tendency to wound the pride of the majority, and 
to establish a rule of action that it is unsafe for us 
to pursue. We, who belong to that section of the 
country that is in a minority of representation, 
ought to be wonderfully careful that, whenever 
we institute a rule of action here, it shall be based 
upon immutable principles of justice and consti- 
tutional right. 

Now, sir, without wishing to detain the House, 
I plant myself upon these propositions as indi- 
eating the reasons why I oppose this bill. Let us 
have another conference, if you please. Strike off 
that disabling act and leave the enabling act, and 
it will come sufficiently close to the Crittenden- 
Montgomery amendment for me to vote for it; 
because what I wanted at the commencement, and 
what | want at the close, is a fair settlement of the 
Kansas difficulty. I do not want, and never have 
wanted, to leave the Kansas difficulty open. Had 
a majority of the members of this House been of 
my opinion at the start, | would have laid down 
the principle that no State should be admitted into 
the Union without sufficient population—upon a 
legal census—for proper representation. I would 
have setiled that point at the commencement, and 
a have guided myself by it in the case of 

Aansas; but there is scarcely any one here of my 
way of thinking. I would rather go back to that 
rule and now establish it, immutably, if it were 
possible, establish it as the rule for the future, 
rather than any other rule. I knowl cannot find 
other advocates of it; on the contrary, it is pro- 


| posed to bring in Kansas with a population of 


forty, fifty, or sixty thousand people—I do not 
know how many there are, but I do not think 
there are over forty thousand; I have never seen 
any mode of calculation that would make her pop- 
ulation more than forty thousand. Some gentle- 
man said this morning that Governor Walker 
thinks she will have a population of ninety-three 
thousand by the fall. Ido not know what his 
calculations are, or how fast immigration is going 
there. But, if she must be admitted, the plain, 
fair, equitable proposition is the proposition of 
the Crittenden-Montgomery amendment. Gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the House, who voted 
for that proposition, voted for it with their eyes 
open. ‘They voted for it not only as an amend- 
ment, but they voted for it to make it an act of 
Congress. They did so, well understanding that 
it embraced the principle that if it was the will of 
the people of Kansas that she should be a slave 


| State, they conceded that she should be. 


Mr. BURNETT. Will my colleague allow 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
shall get through directly. 

Mr. BURNETT. My colleague does not 
represent the gentlemen on the other side cor- 
rectly. 

Several Voices on the Republican side. ** Yes 
he does.”’ 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I will yield 
to any interruption from any member of the Re- 
publican party who wants to rise and contradict 
the statement. 


Mr. BURNETT. Why will not the gentle- 


No, sir; | 


'man yield to me, one of his colleagues, to puta 


question to gentlemen upon the other side? 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Because I 
do not want to be interrupted—because I am not 
making a —— here for party effect upon the 
country. repeat to my colleague, and [ repeat 
it to the American people, here in my place, that 
if there is inthis Halla member of the Republican 
party who did not fully and entirely understand, 
when he voted for the Crittenden-Montgomery 
proposition, that he was assuming the position 
which I have stated, he can rise in his place and 
contradict me. 


Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Kentucky yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Certainly, 


sir. 
Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. I desire to say that 
I agree in every particular with the sentiment just 
uttered by the gentleman from Kentucky, and I 
will say, that so far as my knowledge extends, 
every Republican member of the House read, 
earefully considered, and pondered over the Crit- 
tenden amendment, and voted for it with his 
eyes open; but with the distinct understanding 
that the gentlemen from the free States, belonging 
to the Democratic party, had pledged to us their 
faith and honor that they only wanted a fair, 
straightforward, open opportunity to carry out 
their principle of popular sovereignty in Kansas, 
and that they would stand by and adhere to the 
proposition made in that amendment. Relying 
with implicit faith upon this understanding, we 
voted for the amendment, and have steadily ad- 
hered to it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask my colleague—for I 
know he does not want the facts to go to the coun- 
try with a misunderstanding—to let me propound 
a question to the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Why, the 
gentleman will have an opportnnity after 1 am 
done. 

Mr. BURNETT. But I cannot get itinto your 
speech. My colleague allows Black Republicans 
to make explanations, but will not allow his own 
colleague to ask even a single question. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I will yield 
to the senior member from Ohio, | Mr. Gippinés, | 
who is a member of the Republican party, as we 
all know. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. It is probably known, Mr. 
Speaker, that | wasabout the lastto go into the sup- 
port of that Crittenden-Montgomery amendment; 
and ! assure the gentleman from Kentucky, I as- 
sure the members of this House and the country, 
that the only inducement that I had to go for it 
was that | understood—I did not hear it myself 
—but I understood that every gentleman belong- 
ing to the Douglas wing of the Democratic party 
stood pledged to the country and to themselves 
and to their constituencies, to stand by that prop- 
osition forever. 

{Loud cries from the Republican side of the 
House of “ That is true!’ 

Mr. Guippinecs was here taken with sudden in- 
disposition, and was carried out of the Hall ina 
fuinting condition. ] 

Mr.COX. With the permission of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I understand 
the object of the gentleman from Ohio, which is to 
rectify my statement in regard to his wing of the 
Democratic party. I think the gentleman can as 
easily fix that matter when I get through, as now. 

Mr. BURNETT. Lunderstood the genleman 
from Kentucky to yield the floor to me. 

Mr. COX. Lappeal to the gentleman as a mat- 
ter of personal courtesy. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. The gentle- 
man from Ohio will have an opportunity after I 
have concluded what I have to say. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want the fact to go to the 
country that my colleague declines to yield for 
correction. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. It may go 
to the country that his colleague declines, and it 
may go to the country that his colleague has the 
floor here-——this House having voted down the de- 
mand for the previous question—but that the gen- 
tleman voted for it. It may go that his colleague 
does not want to occupy much time, but wants the 
facts and reasons to go to the country, which will 
justify his action and disarm those men who have 
set upon him in the country, because, forsooth, 
he veted with the Black Republican party. Sir, 
I am here to-day to say that upon such a vote, 
whenever cast and whenever to be cast, I will 
stand with the Black Republican party, or any 
other party that has the patriotism and the hon- 
esty to cast it. 

ir, you and I have served in this Hall long 

enough for you to know that I am committed to 
the line veh roo 3 upon which I have acted in this 
matter; and committed to it, | am proud to say, 
étrrevoeably. 1 would like to know whether, with 





the principles which we have ever contended for, | 


which we contended for in 1850, which are con- 
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tained in your Cincinnati platform, contained in 


the American platform, and in whatever else you || 


have covered under the title of popular sover- 


eignty—to wit: that the will of the people in each | 


locality should determine their own institutions, 
whether slave or free—any sane man could expect 
me to vote otherwise than as I have voted? When 


these men from the North come up and patrioti- | 


cally give their votes for that principle, why is it 
that they are tannted with the epithet of Black Re- 
publicans? What more do you want than the 
prinfiple for which they voted? What more have 
you ever demanded? What other principle have 
we ever stood upon than the very principle which 
that vote asserted? We have stood upon it be- 
cause it reached a platform upon which every 
honest man, from every section of this country, 
could stand. 
of your platform touching the slavery issue. It 
filled my platform; it filled the platform of all of 
us who advocated the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty in the true meaning of that term. And 
what do you now propose ? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker 

{Calls to order.] 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
yield the floor. 

Mr. COX. I wish to say 

{Cries of * Order! order! order!’’] 

Mr. PALMER. I rise to a question of order. 
The gentleman from Ohio has no right to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from Kentucky, except by his 
permission. 

The SPEAKER. That is very true. 

Mr. PALMER. 
edly done it, and continues to do it, and I insist 
on the rule beine enforced. 

The SPEAKER. 
tucky declines to yield the floor. The gentleman 
from New York, [ Mr. Patmer,]} however, will re- 
member that it has been the universal practice of 





I decline to 





the Llouse fora gentleman to rise and ask another | 


gentleman to yield the floor. The rule requires 
that before another gentleman may take the floor, 


the gentleman legitimately entitled to it shall sig- | 


nify his assent. ‘The Chair understands that the 
gentleman from Kentucky peremptorily declines 
to yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I hope I shall 


now be allowed to go on and finish what | have to | 


say. 

| say that these Republicans had come up to all 
that we ever contended for touching the equality 
of the States and the right of the people of Kansas 
to establish their own institutions in their own 
way; and they have come up to it with the in- 
tent to make it the law. Had the people of Kan- 
sas received the Crittenden amendment; had they 
chosen to adopt the Lecompton constitution, and 
to establish slavery in that State, then these gen- 
tlemen have provided all the instrumentalities ne- 
cessary to the procurement of such a result. But 
when the Republicans yielded this, you, gentle- 
men of the Democratic party, would not have it! 
It will be for you to go to the South and tell the 
South what there was in that amendment, what 
there was in that principle, that fell short of all 
your former requirements. Was it that you could 
not stand the proclamatory power of the Presi- 
dent, in case the people of Kans&s adopted an- 
other constitution? hen, be it remarked that 
when the bill, as offered by Mr. Crrrrenpen in 
the Senate, required that, if they adopted another 
constitution in Kansas, it should be sent to Con- 
gress, members of the Democratic party opposed 
iton the ground that it did not close the question, but 
kept the Kansas imbroglio open. When the Mont- 
gomery-Crittenden amendment provided for clos- 


Ing it, as we supposed would suit you, you then || 


opposed it, because it would be giving too much power 
to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried in this matter to do 
exactly what was right. I have kept in my 
mind’s eye, all the time, the tendencies | see be- 
fore me in this country. I knew that the Gulf 
States had made platforms upon which, it was 
said, they would feel bound to secede from the 
Union. 
cede. Now, sir, who is so bold, in this assem- 
bly, as to rise and say that he is a disunionist ? 
Not one. Who is there, in this assembly, who 
will rise in his place and say that he will go to the 
southern States with the black flag of disunion 
unfurled for that people to follow? There isa 


That vote fulfilled the conditions | 


The gentleman has repeat- | 


The gentleman from Ken- 


I am told to go forward, lest they do se- | 
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silence, sir, over this House, in response to that 
inquiry, like the silence of the grave. Secession ! 
disunion! Why, sir, ** ‘tis the eye of childhood 
that fears the painted devil.’’ I have no fear of 
disunion. I have no fear that the people of the 
South will listen for a moment to the whispers of 
disunion. They are chivalrous, brave, and trye. 
and woe to the politician who proclaims himself g 
disunionist! 
| But, sir, I had heard of discontents, and | Was 
careful; and I choose to say to the South, that 
when I exerted myself to get these Republican 
members to put themselves upon that vote, I diq 
so with an eye to the fact that there were plat- 
forms formed at the South which I did hope that 
vote would sink forever and forever. Now I am 
here to render also to that party the tribute of 
my hearty and sincere thanks, my honest and pro- 
found obligation, that their patriotism was equal 
to the task of giving that vote, which I believe 
they did with a wish to establish peace and cop- 
cord between all sections, and with the hope that 
that vote would accomplish it. 
Now, sir, who in the South wants to establish 
a sectional southern party? The Democrats are 
not content with the proposition that the doctrine 
| of popular sovereignty shall be carried forward, 
| and that the people of Kansas may have a State 
| free or slave, as they prefer. They now proceed 
one step beyond that. I read from a paper of 
Tuesday, April 27, the Richmond South. I will 
read a single sentence, to let you see the manner 
in which the progress of this controversy is re- 
garded, and the point which we have reached: 
‘In the mean time, if the Senate bill pass, Kansas may 
come into the Union as a slave State, or she cannot come 
atall. Thatis the issue.’’ 


i 
1] 


You who represent the South, [ ask you in the 
most solemn earnestness if that is the issue upon 
which you propose to go to the country? I ask 
you if that is the issue upon which you are pre- 
pared to precipitate the South? Your platform 
made the declaration that the people of Kansas 
might determine this matter—that the people of 
Kansas were to have the right to vote whether 
they would be a free State or a slave State. 

But you are understood in the country by this 
| bill to have made up the issue, as I understand it, 
that she shall come here as a slave State, or she 
is not tocomeatall. Does it not result from that 
proposition that you are attempting to inaugurate 
in this country an aggressive pro-slavery party— 
a party that does not stand upon the constitutional 
rights of the people of all sections, but a southern 
| pro-slavery party which proposes to flaunt its ban- 
| ners in the face of the other sections, and to say 
to them that they must bow down to your Jugger- 
naut? The people of Kentucky are not ready to 
go that far. I have never in the whole course of 
my legislative experience understood a point in 
controversy better than Ido this which you Dem- 
| ocrats propose, and never before were my con- 
_ clusions so firmly fixed as to the absolute propri- 
| ety of my political course. I am willing that the 
| principle, the philosophy, the morality, and the 
| prudence of my action may be judged of by the 
people of my native State; and as | only seek to 
do to others what I would they should do to me, 
I shall abide in the confidence that Kentucky will 
sustain my feeble effort to act with justice, with 
| moderation, and with fairness in those acts of 
| legislation which relate to the rights of all, but 
which are to be illustrated by our course in the 
case of Kansas, as an exponent of the principles 
we follow. I yield the floor. 

Mr.GARNETT. [| move that the further con- 
sideration of this question be postponed until the 
, second Tuesday in May next, at one o’clock. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. i hepe not, 
and I call for the yeas and nays. 
| Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
heard before that question is taken. 
| Mr. MILLSON. [ask the same favor. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I hope the gentle- 
|, man will withdraw that motion. 
| Mr. GARNETT. So far as I am concerned, 
| I would be perfectly willing to withdraw the mo- 
_ tion if we could at this time determine upon what 
| day the vote on this question shall be taken. I! 
_I withdraw it for one of these three gentlemen | 
| must withdraw it for the other three. It opens 
| the debate and leaves us to come back to-morrow 
‘and try over the same thing. I therefore feel 
| constrained to press my motion. 


I ask to be 
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Mr. HUGHES. I call the previous question. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 

motion be laid on the table. . 
The SPEAKER. That would carry the bill 
yith it. 

7. JOHN COCHRANE. Then I withdraw 


the motion. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker 





Mr. COBB. lL object to gentlemen asking ques- | 


tions of the Chair. 
Mr. BENNETT. I rise to a question of order. 
I ask whether, if the previous question is sus- 
tained, it would not cut off the motion to post- 
me f 
Pr. COBB. 1 object to the Chair answering 
any such questions. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not under- | 


stand that as a question of order. The Chair has 
already given an intimation as to the effect of sus- 
taining the previous question, two or three times. 
Mr. ENGLISH called for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Wrieur, of 
Georgia, and WacpRon were appointed. 
Mr. GROW. 
motion to postpone is pending? 
The SPEAKER. It is. 


Mr. GROW. ‘Then the previous question, if 


sustained, cuts off that motion? 
The SPEAKER. It does. 


The House divided, and the tellers reported— | 


ayes 99, noes 105. 


So the House refused to second the previous | 


question. 

Mr. GARNETT. 
the motion I made to postpone ? 

The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. GARNETT. But the previous question 
cannot be called so as to bring the House to a vote 
upon it? 

TheSPEAKER. Theprevious question would 
cut off the motion to postpone. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
mode of getting along, and I intend now to do 
what Il have never done before, to my recollection 
—tomake a motion which will bring up this ques- 
tion directly, and which I shall vote against. I 

move to lay the bill upon the table. 


Mr. HOUSTON demanded the yeas and nays. | 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 101, nays 113; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Bennett, Bil- 


linghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Bur- 
lingane, Burroughs, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, 


Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, | 
Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of 


Maryland. Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis 
of lowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durtee, Edie, Farns- 
worth, Fenton, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, 
Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Har- 
ns, Thomas L. Harris, Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Howard, 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, 


MeRibbin, Humphrey Marshail, Samuel 8. Marshall, Mor- | 
gan, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Freeman H. | 


Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, Pal- 
mer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Ricaud, Ritchie, 
Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Aaron Shaw, Jobn Sherman, Jud- 
son W. Sherman, Robert Smith, Spinner, Stanton,William 
Stewart, ‘Tappan, Thayer, ‘'ompkins, Underwood, Wade, 
Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, and Wilson—101. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bishop, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 
Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, Caskie, John B. Clark, 


Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, | 
Corning, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, | 


Curry, Davidson, Dewart, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, 


English, Eustis, Florence, Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Gillis, | 


Gilmer, Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Lawrence 
W. Hall, Hatch, Hawkins, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, 
fluyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. 
Glaney Jones, Owen Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Lamar, Landy, 
Lawrence, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Mason, 
Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, Niblack, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ready, 
Reagan, Reilly, Rudlin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, 
Seott, Searing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Sickles, 


Singleton, Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, Stallworth, 
Stephens, Stevenson, Talbot, Trippe, Ward, Watkins, 
White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Au- | 


Sustus R. Wright, John V. Wright, and Zollicofier—113. 


= the House refused to lay the bill upon the 
e. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, stated that Mr. 
Stewart, of Maryland, had gone home, and had 
paired off with Mr. Tuompson, of New York. 


Mr. HOUSTON stated that Mr. Taytor, of 


ouisiana, had requested him to say that he was 
necessarily absent from the House, and had paired 
off with Mr. Kunxex, of Pennsylvania. 


I desire to inquire whether the | 


Is the question now upon | 


Tam tired of this | 
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| Mr. GREENWOOD said: My colleague, Mr. 


|| Warren, has been called home by the indispo- 
| sition of one or two members of his family. He 
| requested me to state that he had paired off with 
| Mr. Monreomery, of Pennsylvania, until next 
| Monday week upon the conference report on the 
| Kansas bill, and everything growing out of it. 
| The SPEAKER. The question recurs upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia to 
postpone. 7 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. From the vote just 
taken, it is certainly evident that there is nota 
majority of this House against the bill; and that 
is very gratifying to me. I have no reasons to 
offer to gentlemen in reference to the manner in 
which they shall vote. All I desire is, that we 
shall have a vote and dispose of this question. I 
desire its passage, and to get clear of it, and there- 
| fore I demand the previous question. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, called for tellers, 


RANE and Epre were appointed. 

Mr. GARNETT. I desire to inquire whether, 
if this motion is sustained, it will cut off my mo- 
tion to postpone? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 103, noes 107. 

So the House refused to second the previous 
question. 


|| Mr. GARNETT. 


I hope we shall now have 
a direct vote upon my motion. 

|| Mr. BISHOP. Imove to lay the whole sub- 
ject upon the table; and upon that motion I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

|| The SPEAKER. The Chair doubts whether, 
| at this stage of the proceedings, the motion of the 
| gentleman from Connecticut is in order. The 
report is in the same legislative condition, and 
there has been no debate upon it since the last 
vote was taken, by which the House refused to 
lay it upon the table. 

Mr.GARNETT. I just wish to say one word. 
I have no desire factiously to oppose the will of 
a majority of the House, but I appeal to gentle- 
| men upon all sides to let us have a direct vote 
upon the motion to postpone. If it is lost, I shall 
withdraw all opposition to taking the vote when 
they choose. But let us have a fair test, by a di- 
rect vote on the yeas and nays, whether we will 

ostpone or not. 

Mr. SEWARD. I should like to know from 
the gentleman from Virginia, what he expects to 
accomplish by a postponement of this measure ? 
Now, sir, | do not expect to be called up here, 
day after day, upon the announcement of gentle- 
| men that this matter is to be deferred toa partic- 
| ular day and a particular hour, when a particular 
| vote is to be taken. My opinion is that the con- 
duct of this House of Representatives in regard 
to the Kansas bill will meet the condemnation of 
the people of this great country, and ought to do 
|it. [Cries of ‘* True! true!’’ from the Republi- 
| can side of the House.] It is not my side of the 
House that is to blame, but every species of de- 
| lay has been resorted to by gentlemen upon the 
| other side of the House in connection with some 
southern men. They voted to reject the Lecomp- 
ton constitution by a vote of ninety-three 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must con- 
fine his remarks strictly to the question of post- 
ponement. 

Mr. SEWARD. Iam going to doit. Iam 
'| going to show how this matter has been delayed, 
| and why there should be no further delay, and 
| that, I take it, isin order. It isa very difficult 
matter for any one to talk within a given line pre- 
| scribed hy the Speaker, or any one else. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Illinois ? 

Mr. SEWARD. No, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I wish the gentle- 
| man wouldgpermit me to ask him a question. 
Mr. SEWARD. Well, sir, I will yield for that 
| purpose. 
| Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I desire the gen- 
|| tleman from Georgia to say whether I understood 
|| him aright as alleging that the delay which has 
' taken place in regard to the action of the House 

















| upon this bill is chargeable to those who have op- , 


| posed the bill? 


|| Mr.SEWARD. Idonotknow. Ithink that 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Joun Cocn- 


|| Mr. SEWARD. 
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to a very great extent both parties have been en- 
gaged in causing unnecessary delay. [Laughter.} 
When Lam called upon to speak the truth, I al- 
ways speak it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I desire to say fur- 
ther, to the gentleman from Georgia, that, from 








>. 
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| the 2d day of February, when this question was 


introduced into Congress by the message of the 
President of the United States, down to this hour, 
whenever those who have been sustaining the bill 
have found themselves beaten, as they have been 
uniformly, they have always resorted to parlia- 
mentary tactics and side motions for delay, and 
they are chargeable with the delay, if anybody 
is. [Cries of * True! true!’’] 

Mr. SEWARD. As the chances have seemed 
to be in favor of one side or the other, that same 
species of movement has been resorted to, and | 


| enter my solemn protest against it. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia cannot pursue the line of argument he is now 
in. He must confine himself to the question of 
postponement. 

I am doing so, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the gentleman’s remarks are notin order; and he 
must keep in order, or he cannot proceed. 

Mr. SEWARD. I submit respectfully to the 
Chair, whether [ have not a right to refer to the 
causes of the delay which has already taken place, 

| and to show the entire want of necessity fora con- 
tinuance of that delay? If I am in order, I pro- 
pose to pursue that lineof argument. Now how 
can I argue against the necessity of a postpone- 
ment of this matter unless I refer to what has been 
the cause of delay, the various views which have 
been presented by gentlemen, the various amend- 
ments which have been offered, and the action 
of gentlemen which has induced the delay ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Geom 
gia lays down a very broad basis for his remarks. 

| The Chair is of opinion that the remarks which 
the gentleman was indulging in were not in order, 
The pending question is upon the motion to post- 
/pone. The previous question cannot be called 
| upon such a motion, nor can debate be closed upon 
/it by any process. It has, therefore, been uni- 
formly held that upon a motion to postpone no 
| debate is in order, further than to assign the rea- 
sons why the particular measure should or should 
| not be postponed to the particular day indicated. 

Mr. SEWARD. Yes, sir; I understand that, 
and to that I will endeavor to confine my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may be unfortu- 
| nate in not appreciating the force of the gentle- 
| man’s remarks; but it is the opinion of the Chair 
| that the gentleman’s remarks were not in order; 

and the Chair hopes that if the gentleman pro- 
| ceeds, he will confine himself strictly to the ques- 
tion of postponement. 
| Mr.SEWARD. The Chair seems to appre- 
ciate the force of my remarks too much, and wants 
to restrict them. ad 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the House ad- 
journ. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Huenes] is vindicating the 
remarks of the gentleman trom Georgia [Mr. 
SEWARD. | 

Mr.SEWARD. The gentleman from Indiana 
has not the floor to move anadjournment. Now, 
sir, we find ourselves occupying before the coun- 
try a most singular position. There are certain 
gentlemen from the section from which I come 
who entertain some peculiar notions in regard to 
this question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
that has nothing to do with the question of post- 
ponement. (Laughter. ] , 

| Mr. SEWARD. Well, sir, then the Chair is 
of opinion that my remarks have no reference to 
the question of postponement before | have con- 
cluded the sentence, and the Chair must be exceed - 
ingly acute if he can see, from half the sentence, 
the conclusion at which I am going to arrive. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not see 
what the peculiar position of gentlemen upon this 
floor had to do with the question. 

Mr. SEWARD. Why, sir, the position of the 
two hundred and thirty-four gentlemen upon this 
floor has a great deal to do with it. [Laughter.} 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia think that it would be in order to discuss 
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the position of every gentleman upon this floor 
on a motion to postpones 

Mr.SEWARD. No, sir; and I do not intend 
to go into the individual motives that control the 
action of gentlemen upon this floor. I propose 
to take them in gross. 

Now, | have no desire to raise unnecessary con- 
troversy about this matter, but Lask gentlemen 
to show what is to be accomplished by a post- 
ponementof this question. If they have gotany 
new light upon the subject, I shall be ready most 
cheerfully to listen to any one of them. I am 
ready and willing to be enlightened upon the great 
principle involved in this measure, which Lam not 
permitted to discuss now. I would like to hear 
from some gentleman upon the Republican side of 
the House, or from the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. Marsuauz,}] or from the gentleman from 

‘irginia, (Mr. Garnert,] or from the gentleman 
from Mississippi, {Mr.Quirman]—these conflict- 
ing elements that are all standing together when 
we come to get a direct vote—if they have any 
new light upon this question. And, if a valid rea- 
son exists why the bill should be postponed, I 
will vote with those who desire the postpone- 
ment. Ido not wish any gentleman to vote here 
under circumstances such as shall compromise 
his opinion or subvert his judgment, or to act in 
the absence of any information which would en- 
lighten him, or enable him to come to a correct 
conclusion. Idonot think human ingenuity can 
present any new phase in connection with this 
question; nor do | think that, in the absence of 
any new aspect of this question, and in a business 
view of the legislation of the country, any gentle- 
man can say that this subject ought to be post- 
poned for a moment, not even for the half hour 
it would take to call the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LETCHER. I move to amend the mo- 
tion of my colleague [Mr. Garnett] by striking 
out ** Tuesday week” and inserting ** to-morrow 
at one o’clock.”’ 





Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Why postpone it 


until that time? 

Mr. LETCHER. I see no reason why it 
should be postponed at all; but the time I have 
named is better than that proposed in the motion 
of my colleague. 

Mr. KEITT. I desire very much to vote in 
such a way as shall gratify the member who has 
made the motion to postpone, and the few on this 
side of the House who act with him. My personal 
and political sympathies are almost uniformly 
with that member, and those now associating with 
him. And while I think differently from him 
upon the merits of this bill, Lshould be very glad, 
as far as | can consistently, to gratify him in re- 
spect to the time of postponement. If debate is 
closed, | think the postponement is a very long 
one, considering the tract of time already covered 
by this discussion, and the searching debate 
which has been had upon it. 

If time is needed to make up one’s mind, the bill 
has been before us for nearly a week, published, 
printed, and subjected to examination. Gentle- 
men have asked too much time, if they desire to 
debate it. Uf they have made up their minds, then 
what need is there of further delay ? 

If the motion of the member from Tennessee 
{Mr. Jones] had prevailed, the whole matter 
would have been in just the condition it would 
have been in if the bill had been defeated. We 
cannot get back to the House bill, no matter what 
course we take upon this report. We cannot get 
back to the Senate bill, no matter what course we 
take ‘upon this report, The question is upon this 
bill, and this bill alone. You cannot get at either 
of the other bills, for the House has put itself be- 
yond the power to get at them. 

The Senate carmot get back to either of these 
bills except by sending to this House for them. 
In no other way can they be reached by the ac- 
tion of either House. Another conference can be 
had just as well after this report is laid on the table, 
as after it has been disposed of in any other way. 
Then the question upon laying upon the table 
was atest vote. If gentlemen had made up their 
minds against the bill, why there was a vote to 
be cast and a record to be made. If they have 
not made up their minds, then there is, perhaps, 
some need of a postponement. If it is asked for 
ihe purpose of debate, then, I repeat, the time is 
too long. We have agreed to adjourn on the 7th 
of June. We have seven appropriation bills yet 
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unacted upon. This question has been before us | 


for months. In some one phase or other, it has 
been before us for years. Whatnew lights have 
we to expect? What new views can we expect 
to elicit?) Nothing, that I can see,can be gained 
by discussion. If Il understood the other side of 
the House, yesterday, they desired to come toa 
vote at once, upon the bill itself. Why not take 
the vote to-day? You wanted to vote yesterday; 
why does not the same reason induce you to de- 
sire it to-day? You charge us with desiring de- 
lay. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman must confine 
himself to the motion to postpone. 

Mr. KEITT. I desire that the House shall 
put itself in such a condition that it can adjourn 
finally on the 7th of June. I think the passage of 
this motion to postpone will defeat that object, 


with seven appropriation bills before us, unacted | 


on. We all know that this exciting question at- 
tracts all the discussion to it when itis before us, 
and will until it is disposed of. We may go into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union upon one of the appropriation bills, and all |! 


the speeches will be made upon this subject. That 
has been the result hitherto, and will continue to 
be, as long as the Kansas question is pending. 
Just as all the diseases in a city where an epidemic 
is raging run into that, so all discussion in this 


House runs into that one channel. If, therefore, | 
this motion to postpone prevails, we must either | 


act upon the appropriation bills without discus- 
sion, or we cannot adjourn on the 7th of June. 


And, therefore, as I do not see any end that is to | 
be attained by this postponement, while | am de- | 


sirous of gratifying those members with whom I 


usually act, I cannot, unless some reason is given | 


for it which I have not yet heard, vote for the 
motion, 


Mr.GARNETT. My object in moving a post- | 


ponement of this question is because I believe a 
full, fair, and free discussion upon it is due alike 


to the subject, to the friends and to the opponents | 


of the measure. I believe it is a measure differ- 
ing widely from either of the propositions which 
were sent to the committee of conference, and 


unlike any which has been before the House dur- | 


ing the session. Therefore, | think it very proper 
that there should be a full discussion upon it. 


[ moved to postpone because I foresaw that, || 
unless a fixed time was agreed upon to take the || 


vote, we should not have such discussion upon it. 
I saw what was seen before on the former Kansas 
bill, that the only way to get-that discussion was 
to fix upon a certain a to take the vote, and, in 
the mean time, allow the discussion to go on in 
Committee of the Whole upon other bills. 

My motion was fixed, upon consultation with 
numerous friends, as to the time that would be 
most convenient for taking the vote. I had some 
doubt as to whether it should be fixed for sume 


day in the middle or latter part of next week, or | 


whether it should be upon the day I have named. 
Upon consultation, I found that the day which I 
have named suited mest gentlemen, for it was im- 
possible to suit all. 

I have no desire by any factious proceeding or 


by any dilatory motion to prevent this House | 


from coming to a vote this hour or this minute, if 
the majority so will it. My colleague has moved 
an amendment to my motion to take the vote to- 
morrow. ‘That would give one day’s discussion. 
My motion to take the vote on the 11th of May, 
would leave ten days for discussion. It is for 
the House to say which of the two propositions 


they prefer, and I will acquiesce, although 1- 
‘think my motion best. But I ask gentlemen on 
all sides whether it is not more consonant with |, 


the fair, open, and manly way in which our whole 


course on this Kansas question has been con- 


ducted heretofore, to fix some day when the vote 
shall be taken, and postpone the question until 
that day? If you prefer having it to-morrow, adopt 
the amendment of my colleague. If you prefer 


having it the day I name, vote downhis amend- | 
ment and for my proposition. Eith@? way, is it | 


not fair, is it not wise, is it not politic, for all sides 


to take a vote on this question, and not by dila- | 
tory proceedings, or | would say by factious pro- | 


ceedings, prevent our having a vote? 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Is not the gentleman’s | 


motion a dilatory proceeding? Does it not throw 


} the question over to another day—a distant day ? 


Mr. GARNETT. No, sir. By a dilatory | 
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proceeding, I mean those motions the on , 
which is to prevent the will of the majority of th 
House from being carried out. I have no aaah 
purpose. If a majority of the House wants , 
postponement, that majority certainly has a righ; 
to have a postponement. I ask gentlemen to let us 
have a vote on the proposition. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will say to my friend from 
Virginia, that the House has stecinlene brought 
to a direct vote on a postpénementto within a day 
or two of the very day named by him in his mo. 
tion. The proposition then was substanti 
what his is now. The sense of the House 

_ taken on that proposition by yeas and nays, 
_ Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It was a postpone. 
| ment to the very same day. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. It does seem to me, that if 
it is the object of the gentleman from Virginia to 
ascertain only the will of the House on the prop- 
_ osition, he will, by reference to the Journal of the 
House, perceive that that has already been done, 

Mr. GARNETT. There were, as I am iy. 
formed, two votes; one by which the House 
agreed to the postponement, and another by which 
it disagreed to it; and, sir, I might beat a loss to 
know which of those votes to take as the sense of 
the House in the matter. If the gentleman has a 
majority here against the postponement, then let 
the proposition be voted down. If he is right in 
_his impression, why then object toa vote? On 

the other hand, we who wish fora postponement, 
_why should we be prevented from having a vote 
on the proposition to postpone, if it is net the 
purpose to defeat the will of the majority? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope that my friend does 
not intend to give out the impression that I am 
trying to defeat the will of the Heuse. If the 
| gentleman makes his motion now, and it be de- 
feated, then to-morrow it may be made again with 
the same propriety by any of the gentlemen who 
are acting with the gentleman on one side or the 
other; that is, according to the argument of the 
gentleman and the history of this proceeding, 
Then that is not a termination of it; it is nota 
settlement of it. The question is open to motions 
to postpone until the time to which he proposes, 

Mr. GARNETT. I will reply to the gentle- 
| man, and I think that I can satisfy him on that 
oint. If this motion to postpone be voted down, 
, for one, shall vote against any subsequent mo- 
| tion to postpone. I shall receive it as an expres- 

sion of the will of the majority of the House, and 
| shall acquiesce in it. All I want is a vote onthe 
'motion to postpone. And I will say, although 
Lam not in the habit of speaking for anybody 
_ other than myself, that I am at liberty to say 
that the gentlemen with whom I am acting will 
| pursue the same course. Is not that fair? Is it 
not fairer than the effort to prevent us from hav- 
ing a vote on this motion to postpone? If the 
bill before the House is right and proper, has it 
anything to apprehend from discussion? I do 
not make the motion to postpone as being friendly 
or unfriendly to the bill. I make it because I be- 
lieve that itis right and just. And, sir, while I 
am pained to find myself separated from those 
_ with whom I have acted 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I want to know from my 
friend whether he has not made up his mind as 
to how he shall vote on this bill? 

Mr. GARNETT. I have not; and let me say 
that I will decide for myself the manner in which 
[ shall make up my judgment on this or on any 
other question; and when I have made up my 
mind, when I have concluded what it is right and 
proper to do, what I believe to be due to my con- 
stituents and to my sense of right, though every 
man in the United States were on the other side, 
I should preserve my position unshaken. 

Cries of ‘* Good!”’ 

Mr. WRIGHT, of ‘Vennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] asks 
that this question shall be postponed for ten days. 
He has informed us that he has consulted with 
those who agree with him, and that they desire 
this postponement, in order that the subject may 
be discussed, and that they may have time to 
consider it. Sir, on a vote just taken, en a mo- 
tion to lay the whole subject on the table, one 

| hundred and one gentlemen have voted in the af- 
firmative; thus indicating, in an unmistakable 
|, manner, that they have formed heir opinions on 
| the report of the conference committee, and that 
they are opposed to it. On another vote just 
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taken to sustain the previous question, and bring 
the House to a direct vote, one hundred and three 
members voted in the affirmative; thus showing 
that they too are prepared to act now on this 
question, without further delay. Two hundred 
and four members have thus exhibited their de- 
sire that this question shall be closed and determ- 
ined in one way or the other. And yet, sir, the 
jonorable member from Virginia asks that these 
wo hundred and four members shall postpone 
farther action for ten days longer, to accommo- 
date seven or eight others, whose opportunities 
for investigation have been as goud as ours, Some 
want time to consider, and some desire to leave 
and be absent for a few days. Sir, am opposed 
to this delay. I regard it as not only unneces- 
sary, but as unreasonable. If gentlemen are not 
prepared to vote for this measure, let them vote 
arainst it; and to them will belong the responsi- 
bility. At any rate, sir, let us take a vote, and 
nut an end to this question. 

' Mr. LETCHER,. If my colleague desires to 
have this subject debated, all he has to do is to 
withdraw the motion to postpone, and allow the 
debate to go on. 

Mr. GARNETT. How long will be given to 
us for debate ? Will gentlemen come to an under- 
standing that the vote shall be taken ata fixed 
day hereafter? 

Mr. LETCHER. I have no objection to that 
being the understanding—that the vote shail be 
taken in a reasonable time. But here we are en- 
gaged in this discussion. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Marswati] made a speech this 
morning. Others desire to be heard in reply to the 
views which he presented, but the motion of my 
colleague cuts off that discussion, and we have 


————t 








now given up some two hours which might have | 
been employed in that debate, and which would | 


have brought it very nearly to a conclusion. 

Mr. GARNET. Before the gentleman from 
Kentucky made his speech, a demand was made 
forthe previous question. How did my colleague 
yote on that—for or against seconding it? 

Mr. LETCHER. I voted for it, and [ should 
vote for it again unless some arrangement was en- 
tered into which was satisfactory to parties here, 
by which the vote shall be taken at a given time. 
My opinion is made up on the subject; and hay- 
ing it made up, | can see no reason for delaying 
action andallowing this measure which has con- 
sumed so much of the time of the House, to con- 
sume still more, to the prejudice of the remnant 
of the session that is still left. 

If the gentlemen are not ready to bring this 
question to a close, itis manifest from the vote on 
seconding the call for the previous question, that 
the debate can be continued such length of time 
as may be desired. 
and they can vote down the call for the previous 
question Whenever that matter is presented; and 
they can, having that power, allow this debate to 
run on to-day, and to-morrow, and the next day, 
and even fora week, ifitshall seem agreeable toa 
majority thathas the power, as isillustrated by the 
vote. Now, all that I desire is to get it out of 
the way. Let us have it disposed of. Let it be 
decided, either in the passage or in the defeat 
of the bill, and let us go to whatever is left of the 
duties which belong to us in our representative 
character, and then go home. 

Mr. BONHAM. What isthe motion before 
the House to be first voted on? 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Speaker, I had some- 
thing to do with the original motion to postpone 
this question till the second Monday of May, and 
I beg leave of the House to state the circumstances 
under which that motion was made, and then to 
give the reasons why I| sustain the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia now. The honorable 
member from Georgia [Mr. Hitt] moved to post- 
pose until Thursday week, which woult have 
been to-day week. At my instance he amended 
it, by saying Monday two weeks. This was why 
it was done, and why I now sustain the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia; the honorable 
member from Mississippi [Mr. Quirman} upon 
my right, delivers an oration before the Palmetto 
association, on Tuesday next, and the honorable 
featlemen from South Carolina [Mr. Mies] de- 
‘vers an oration on the following day at Charies- 








They have the majority, | 


The amendment proposed | 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Lercuer,] | 
> : : 
that the postponement be only until to-morrow. 














THE 





ton. My honorable colleague upon my left [Mr. 
Kerrr] and myself are to accompany those gen- 
tlemen to South Carolina, and my arrangements 
have been made to leave this evening. These are 
the circumstances under which the motion was 
made, and the reasons in part for which it was 
made. Other gentlemen desired time to examine 
the matter, and still others an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the question. 

I am now in favor of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Garnert;] but if iteans 
not prevail, Lavould like to have the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee withdrawn, in order 
that a vote may be taken this evening. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The remarks of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina have removed a doubt 
from my mind in reference to the matter of which 
he has been speaking. If it is the desire of gen- 
tlemen to be absent next week, it seems to me 
they can better accomplish their purpose by dis- 
posing of the public business before attending to 
private affairs. But wh t reason is there for post- 
poning this matter? We were not in this Hall 
one week before all the questions which are now 
before us were introduced. On the first or second 
day that this House first resolved itself into the 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


a gentleman rose, and introduced the subject of 
Kansas. From the middle of December down to 
the present time, the end of April, four or five 
months, there has been hardly a day upon which 
this subject has not been, in some manner, before 
this House. Is there any gentleman in this House, 
except the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gar- 
NEtT,] who has not made up his mind how he 
shall vote ? 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
has shown that there are something like two hun- 
dred and five or two hundred and six members, 
there being in all two hundred and fourteen, who 
have declared their readiness to vote, and declared 
before this House that their minds are made up. 
Then why should action be delayed ? Why should 
this agitation and excitement, and interruption of 
public business, be continued? We have now but 


thirty-two working days left between this and the | 


period fixed foradjournment, but thirty-two work- 
ing days in which to dispose of the immense mass 
of business before us There was published in 
one of the New York newspapers yesterday, a 
fearful list of the bills which have been before this 
House, and which have remained unacted upon. 
There are from six to ten public appropriation 
bills, and there are hundreds of private bills re- 
quiring our attention; and is it asking too much; 
to urge gentlemen to hurry through with their 
politics? I do not ask them to discard politics, 
but to come to an immediate conclusion upon this 
matter, in order that they may attend to public 
business. Is there a man upon any side of the 
House who will deny that the public business, 
from the beginning of the session down to the 
present moment, has been interrupted and delayed 
by this matter? If this be so, can it be the pleas- 
ure of gentlemen thus to neglect their public du- 
ties in order to keep the country inagitation, when 
it seems to be conceded that there isa majority of 
this House willing to settle it in some manner? 
for myself, and | speak for my constituents, any 
result is preferable to this state of things. It stag- 
nates business; it creates bad feelings; it divides 
friends; it does everything which we ought to 
avert. [appeal to the House to bring this matter 
to a vote; and for that purpose | demand the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.WASHBURN,of Maine, demanded tellers. 

Mr. GROW. Was not the previous question 
the question on which the last vote was taken ? 

The SPEAKER. It was; but there has been 
debate since it was taken. 

Mr. GROW. Does the Chair hold that debate 
is action? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that if his view 
be correct, se House never could call the previous 
question alwer it had once been voted down, and 
debate would be interminable. The Chair would 
not entertain a demand for the previous question 
immediately after it had been voted down, unless 
debate or some action had intervened. ‘Whe Chair 
is of opinion that the necessary action has taken 

lace. 

Mr. GROW. I believe the rule is, that busi- 
ness must intervene before the sanve motion can 


I be repeated. I will not, however, of course, in- 
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| Sist upon it against the ruling of the Chair. 


i 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk suggests to the 


| Chair that even in view of the gentleman’s posi- 
| tion, the motion is competent, as a motion has 
| intervened since the last demand for the previous 


| 





| 


question, 

Tellers were then ordered; and Messrs. Bu.- 
LINGHURST and CLINGMAN were appointed. 

The House divided; and tellers reported—ayes 


| 103, noes 110. 


So the House refused to second the previous 
question. 

Pending the division of the House, 

Mr. GARNETT said: | ask the unanimous 
consent of the House to make a proposition. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair cannot entertain 
it while the House is dividing. 

The question recurred upon Mr. Letcner’s 
qmendment to the proposition of his colleague, 
[Mr. Garnett. ] ; 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE (at three minutes 
after three o’clock, p. m.) moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. GARNETT. In deference, sir, to what I 
believe to be the wishes of some of the gentlemen 
with whom I have been acting, | was about to 
propose that I would withdraw my motion to 
postpone, upon the understanding, on all sides, 
that this debate might continue to-day, and that 
we would come to a final vote upon the bill to- 
morrow at two o’clock. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object. 

Mr. GARNETT. I hope the gentleman will 
hear me before he objects. [have found since that 
the arrangement will not sui the convenience of 
one, at least, of my friends. 

Mr. BONHAM. I withdraw any objection to it. 

Mr. GARNEUT. Then, sir, if there be no 
objection, and that can be the general understand - 
ing of both parties, | withdraw the motion to post- 
mone, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I object. 

Mr. MILLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. | believe the mo- 
tion to postpone is withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr GARNETT. Well, [ desire the floor to 
finish what I had to say. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. The Speaker 
will decide who is enutled to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. When the gentleman from 
Virginia withdrew his motion to postpone, his 
colleague [Mr. Mitison] rose and addressed the 
Chair before any other gentleman, and is, there- 
fore, entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GARNETT. Lask my colleague to allow 


| me to make a further explanation. 


Mr. MILLSON, 
that purpose 

Mr. GARNETT. I was about to say that I 
still believe that the motion that I originally made 
was the best; but, for the sake of conciliation and 
harmony, | was willing to withdraw it, with the 
understanding, on all sides, that the vote should 
be taken to-morrow at two o’clock. I did not 
move to postpone the subject till that time, be- 


l yield to my colleague for 


/ cause that would have cut off debate upon the 


main question. | withdrew my motion with that 
understanding, in order that we might have to- 
day, and till two o’clock to-morrow, for debate. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Hickman] distinctly objected to such 
an understanding. 

Mr.GARNEIT. Do I understand that my 
proposition is objected to? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARNETT. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania object to it? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I do, sir. 

Mr. GARNETT. Then it is impossible for 


| me to withdraw my motion without that under- 


| standing. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has already withdrawn his motion, and his 


| colleague has been recognized. 


Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Speaker, the motion of 


| my colleague having been withdrawn, I have risen 


for the purpose for which I took the floor an 
hour ago. [I wish to answer the complaints of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsan, ]} 


and of the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. How- 
\| anv,}] who spoke yesterday. They have assumed 
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a lofty tone. They complain of 
North complains of wrongs! grievous wrongs! | 


wrongs! The | 


--— 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 
H c 





These are 
there anything concealed beneath these words 


1 see very clearly that the policy of northern gen- || which will justify the conclusions arrived at by 


tlemen is to stir up the resentments of the North, 

and produce the impression that a great injury 

js attempted to be done to northern interests, and | 
great violence to northern sentiments. Sir, with 

my consent they shall not succeed in such an | 
effort. There is nothing in any of these propo- 
sitions which have been before the House—the 
Senate bill, the House amendment, or the bill 
recommended by the committee of conference— 
which involves any loss or injury on the part of 
tire North; or which involves any advantage or 
good to the South. It is simply a question of the 


guage of the act. 


| various movements have been made to admit || 


degree in which the North 1s to be benefited; it || 


is simply a question of the degree in which the 
South is to be injured. I wish to vindicate the 
good sense of the South; nay, sir, not even their 
good sense; | wish to show that they are not ab= 
solutery blind and stupid. 

I do not know a gentleman here from the South 
who supposes that there is anything of advantage 
or gain to our section of the country in any one 
of the three propositions which have been before 
us for the settlement of this Kansas question. 
These plans leave us free to do little more than to 
select the mode of our execution, All that we | 
have attempted to do is to choose the easiest death. 
‘To the South, the choice between these threé plans 
involves only the question as to which is the most 
graceful form of submission. To the North, it 
presents only the inquiry as to which is the most of- 
fensive mode of triumph. Sir, as arepresentative 
of Virginia I have no special reason for desiring 
the admission of Kansas as a State of this Union 
under any form of government. ‘To me there is 
nothing alluring in the prospect. There is noth- | 
ing in the political opinions, the sentiments, or 
the history of the people of Kansas to make the 
South court an association with them as a State 
of this Union. 

Sir, the South has, and ought to have, grave 
objections to the admission of Kansas—objec- 
tions of a national character; objections of a polit- 
ical character, and objections of a sectional char- 
acter. Objections of a national character, because 
we do not desire, nor should the people of any 
State desire, the multiplication of small States. 
We do not want the number of Senators undul 
increased. Itis now large enough, if not, indeed, 
too large already. We do not want the sense of 
personal responsibility to be diminished and lost 
among the large number who share it. We prefer, 
or ought to prefer, that there should be in the Sen- 
ate of the United States a small number of great 
men rather than a great number of small men. 
We have objections of a political character, for, 
as members of the Democratic party, we are too 
well aware that Kansas would bring to us no 
strength in our political relations, We have ob- 
jections of a sectional character, because we know 
that so long as Kansas remains in her territorial 
condition, she must, by an unchangeable law, re- 
main aslave Territory; and that slavery can never 


| the gentleman from Kentucky? I defend the lan- | 
But the gentleman asks, why | 


not exclude them altogether, until they have a 
sufficient population to entitle them to a Repre- 
sentative? Why admit them now, if they accept 
the terms of the proposition made them by Con- 
press? Does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
know that, during the last three or four years, 


Kansas into the Union as a State? Does he not 
know that almost every gentleman upon the floor 
of this House, stands committed to the admission 
of Kansas asa State? Does he not know that 


the gentlemen now acting with him in opposition || 
to this measure, all voted for the admission of | 
Does || 


not the gentleman know that most of the gentle- || 


Kansas, under the Topeka application ? 


men on this side of the House voted, or were 
ready to vote, for a bill to enable the people of 
Kansas to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and to be admitted into the Union under 
what is commonly termed the Toombs bill ? 


Here, then, were inducements held out to the | 


people of Kansas to form a constitution and State 
government, and apply for admission into the 
Union. Under these inducements, the Territorial 


| Legislature of Kansas passed an act for taking the 


sense of the people of Kansas, whether they de- 
sired admission into the Union as a State. 


Now, the gentleman has said, and I will not at- || 


tempt to controvert the position, that that was 
not a rightful act of legislation; that it conferred 
no authority upon the people of Kansas to demand 
admission into the Union. But I will remind the 
gentleman of one thing which he seems to have 


| overlooked: I presume the gentleman will not differ 
| from me, when I say that, although in the organic 


act of the Territory of Kansas, the acts of the 


Territorial Legi§lature were not required to be | 
submitted to Congress for revision, yet it was | 


competent for Congress to annul any act of the 


Territorial Legislature of Kansas, as they may | 


the territorial acts of Utah or New Mexico. But 
Congress did not repudiate any of its acts. This 


law was passed by the Territorial Legislature of | 


| Kansas. It might have been disapproved by 
Congress. It was not disapproved. If that act, 


then, had any validity, it owed it to the acquies- 
cence or the implied consent of Congress, by its 
failure to annul it. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 


about it? 
Mr. MILLSON. How was Congress to know 


anything about the other laws which were pro- 


| posed to be annulled by the bill introduced into the 


be excluded until we confer upon her, as a State, || 


the capacity to exclude it. But we surrender these 
grave objections for the common good of the whole 


country. | 


Let not the attempt be made, then, to fix upon 
the northern mind the impression that the south- 
ern members, in voting for the admission of Kan- 
sas as a State,are proposing anything which can 
result in loss, injury, or wrong to the North. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marsnatr] this 
morning complained—reiterating the complaints 
made yesterday on this floor—that the bill report- 
ed by the committee of conference proposed to ad- 
mit Kansas into the Union with one population, 
under a constitution allowing slavery, and to re- | 
quire a larger population, with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery. Sir, [ say that no fair construc- 
tion of the bill could justify any such criticism. | 
There is nothing in the terms of the bill, there is 
nothing in the spirit of the bill, which could justify | 
such a conclusion, What is it that the bill pro- | 
poses? Simply that if the people of Kansas ac- 


cept the terms tendered to them by Congress, they | 


may be admitted into the Union as one of the | 
States of the Confederacy. If they reject the terms 
tendered to them by Congress, they are not to 


come into the Union, unt! they have a population | 


sufficient to entitle them to one Representative | 


Senate by Mr. Toomss, and passed by that body? 
itis true that there was no clause in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill requiring the territorial laws to be 
sent to Congress for revision; but itis equally true 
that that does not prevent us from inquiring into 
theirlegislation. Wecan know their lawsasa mat- 
ter of history,as we may know the lawsand under- 
stand the legislation of any other legislative body. 

I say, then, to the gentleman that we know the 
existence of the law to which [ have referred ex- 
actly as we have the right to know the existence 
of any other law passed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Kansas. The gentleman would haye 
encountered no difficulty of this sort in voting for 
the bill, which I presume he approved, proposing 
to annul certain of the acts of Kansas. 

Then, sir, I say that the people of Kansas had 
a right to regard themselves as authorized to seek 
admission into the Union; authorized by the 
general assent of both branches of Congress, at 
different times, and on different propositions, 


and all acknowledging their right to apply for 


upon the floor of this House. 


admission into the Union. And they had the 
right so to regard it, from the fact that Congress 
did not interfere to annul the law passed by their 
own Territorial Sea giving jem the au- 
thority. We stand committed to people of 
Kansas. They would have a right to complain 
if they were refused admission, on proper terms 
and conditions. ‘They would have aright to say 
to Congress, ‘ you encouraged us to make this 


application; yeu, by your silence, approved the 
law which gave us the right to hold the conven- 
tion which framed a constitution at Lecompton; 
and you will act in bad faith towards us, if you 


sha words of the law. Now, sir, is | 


I would | 
like to know how Congress is to know anything || 
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| now reject our application, merely on the Zround 
that we have not sufficient population. You kney 

our population when you gave an implied 

an express, consent to our admission.’’ 

Congress, then, being committed to the accent. 
|| ance of Kansas if she proposes such terms a8 are 

admissible by the Representatives of the people 
‘|| we cannot refuse her admission into the Union. 
| simply because of a want of population. But she 
| has no right to make unreasonable exactions of 
(us. We may refuse them, and propose reasoy. 

able conditions. If she will not accept them, we 
may then say, “if you will not now come into 

the Union, except upon terms that we canno: 
yield, we tell you that we give you no farther ay. 
thority to become a State; and we mean to treat 
you, as we treat all the other Territories; and you 
shall not be entitled to come into the Union unti] 
you have sufficient population. ”’ 

I ‘believe that it is impossible for gentlemen to 
give the construction to this bill which has been 
given by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 

Marsnatt,] by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Howarp,] by the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Bincuam,] and by other gentlemen in this 
debate. It is nothing but a simple submission of 
a fair proposition to the people of Kansas, |f 
they object to it, they are no longer to demand 
admission into the Union. If they accept it, they 
| come into the Union, not because they come with 
the constitution made at Lecompton; but only, 
because, before we knew what constitution they 
would adopt, we pledged our faith to them that 
they should come. That is the answer to the 
gentleman’s complaint. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
said yesterday, and challenged the citation of any 
instance to the contrary, that there never had been 
| any case in which the admission of a State into 
| the Union was made to depend upon a precedent 
assent toa condition imposed by Congress. | will 
tell the gentleman that he will find in the join 
resolution authorizing the annexation of Texas, 
exactly such a case as he denied to have existed, 
That joint resolution expressly provided, that 
cert&in conditions should be proposed to the peo- 
ple of Texas, and their admission into the Union 
was made to depend upon their acceptance of these 
conditions. And it was only after the acceptance 
of these conditions that they were admitted into 
the Union. Was it supposed that that was any 
| derogation from the sovereign rights of Texas? 

ee not; for the act admitting her, ex- 
pressly stated that she was admitted upon an equal 
footing with all the other States of the Union. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Man- 
|| SHALLJasked, why notlet the State of Kansas come 
|| in with any constitution she pleases? 1 was forci- 
| bly strack with the inconsistency of the argument 
of the gentleman. He said that this bill ought to 
have allowed the State of Kansas to form another 
| constitution, in the event of her rejection of the con- 
| ditions proposed to her. Yet a few moments af- 
| terwards he stated that the population of Kansas 
was hardly forty thousand. He has answered his 
|| owninquiry. If there be, as the gentleman states, 
| only eee people in Kansas, that is the 

reason why the alternative consent was not given. 
We have acquitted ourselves of our obligation to 
|| Kansas, by agreeing to admit her upon the appli- 
cation which she made at our own instance. If 
| she rejects that, then we have the right to say that 

she shall not come into the Union except upon 
such terms, just and reasonable, as are prescribed 
by ourselves. These terms have no sort of refer- 
ence to the character of the institutions of Kan- 
sas. We have nothing to do with any particular 
form of constitution for Kansas. 

Sir, I will tell gentlemen that Congress cannot 
prevent them from having such a constitution as 
they choose. Congress has no right to judge of 


’ if hot 








the constitution of Kansas. It is not one of the 
| functions of Congress to approve or disapprove a 
| Stateconstitution. Gentlemen have talked here, 
in loose phraseology, about Kansas coming !n 
under the Lecompton constitution, or not coming 
|in under it. I will tell gentlemen that the power 
of Congress is simply to admit a State. They 
have no control over a constitution. I will go 
further, and say that it is not a part of the bust- 
ness of Congress, nor is it the right of Congress, 
in its collective or corporate capacity, to know 
what constitution is the constitution of the people 
of Kansas. ' 
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